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^^OUT OF CHifilT.r 



CHAPTER I. 



eva's resolution. 



So Eva's birth was now a secret no longer. It was 
no secret to herself. It was no secret to her friends. 
It was no secret to her enemy. Whether it did or 
did not continue a secret from the world, was a 
matter too trivial to care for. 

Some minutes after she had come to the end of 
that letter she placed it, as if it hac^ been a note of 
the most immeaning character, on the table which 
stood beside her. But she continued sitting still. 
It can scarcely be said that ,she thought. She 
could feel, but she could not think. She was just 
as one launched into a new and strange world, in 
which all is too novel and unaccountable to be 
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grasped by faculties accustomed to tliings of so 
different an oider. 

Eva was roused by the voice of Mrs. Ballow out- 
■ide her door. That lady rightly imagined that 
Miss March was now in full possession of all which 
Mr. Dowlas had written to Mrs. Ferrier, and she 
was deeply and affectionately anxious to administer 
the comfort which her young friend must be sorely 
needing. 

"Eva, my dear," she called to her, '*nowdo 
pray let me in. I won't trouble you for more than 
a single minute. But I must just bid you good 
night. You'll make me so uneasy if you keep me 
out, — indeed you will.'* 

It cost Miss March an effort ; but the effort was 
made, and she unbolted the door, and atbnitted 
her friend into the room. 

Mrs. Ballow had concluded already, and wiiii 
good reasons for the conclusion, that the discovery 
made by Mrs. Ferrier^s means was of a most un- 
welcome kind. But of its exact nature, and of its 
probable effect on Eva, Mrs. Ballow was, of course, 
in utter ignorance. She was really terrified at the 
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feok of settled dismay— despair almost — which she 
saw on the young girl's countenance. 

** Good gracious, my love ! Why, what can it be 
that has distracted you in this terrible manner t 
My dear, don't be too hasty in believing, it all, 
whatever it is ! Mrs. Ferrier is a wicked woman 
— 3k wicked, selfish woman. And she's capable ol 
any falsehood, I do verily believe, that would sepa- 
rate you from her son ; and the whole thing is her 
contriving, as you very well know. So we are not 
going to believe what she says." 

'' But, Mrs. Sallow, it is not at all what she 
says. This letter is written by somebody who has 
nothing to do with Mrs. Ferrier — one, at least, who 
had nothing to do with her." 

* * Had nothing to do with her ! No. Somebody 
whom she has engaged — bribed, I shouldn't won- 
der — ^to support her in some ridiculous, made-up 
story." 

* * Oh, Mrs. Ballow, why will you mock me with 
comfort which you know no rational creature could 
receive? I beg pardon, dear Mrs. Ballow ; I forget 
what I'm saying. Of course you have not read 
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this letter. Forgive me for saying what I did. 
But I*m satisfied that this story is true, and that 
my pa^ntage is even worse than Mrs. Ferrier 
herseljf can ever have thought it." 

" Ob, ah, I dare say the writer of this precious 
letter took the measure of this wicked woman's 
foot, and wrote accordingly. My dear, don't give 
in to them in this hasty way, at all events. Now 
just let me look at this ridiculous thing." 

It would have taken some time to read the letter 
through and through. But it required but a 
minute or two to glance at and seize hold of the 
great leading facts contained in it. 

Mrs. Ballow quickly found out what parentage 
Mr. Dowlas had attributed to Eva. She put down 
the letter with anger. 

**My dear, I don't believe one word of it — not 
one word of it ! One has only to look at you, 
and see that it can't be true. You shall hear Mr. 
BaUow himself say the same. You'll think some- 
thing of what he says,, if you won't take comfort 
from me. We'll look at it all to-morrow morning. 
And now, my dear, go to bed. Be this 
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thing true of Mse, you must l^e tiered and want 
rest." 

^' Yes, I want rest ; but you can bardly thinks 
Mrs. Ballow, that I am likely to gel it. If Mr 
Ballow cares to lock at this letter, perhaps he will 
read it to-night. The sooner you leave me to 
my £ate the better." 

" My dear child, you really quite terrify me by 
the desponding way in which you speak. I've no 
doubt Mr. Ballow will read the thing at once if you 
wish him. We'll go into the parlour; really and 
truly, I don't like to leave you while you're so low 
as you are just now." 

And they both went at once into the parlour. 
And Mrs. Ballow put the paper into her husband's 
hand for him to read. 

He settled himself to peruse it from the very 
beginning ; neither Mrs. Bailow nor Eva inter- 
rupted him by a single word. The former sat in 
eager expectancy, awaiting the opinion which 
would come as soon as the document was entirely 
read through. Eva sat in the shadiest comer of 
the room ; she looked as one who already knows 
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the worst, and who ent^tams no hope that that 
worst can byany means he bettered. Thus passed 
away more than a quarter-of-an-hom' ; for Mr. 
Sallow read slowly. He was evidently balancing 
in his thoughts the weight of eadi separate dis- 
closure, and appraising its credibility, before he 
went on. There was perfect silence, except when 
i^ reader turned over page after page of the letter 
and when Mrs. Sallow's impatience found relief in 
an audible gasp. At last the surgeon had finished. 
He folded the paper and laid it down, and his wife 
now felt that the obligation to silence need op* 
press her no longer. 

'^ NoWy then, Frederick ; do you not think as I 
do— that this story is just an abominable falsehood 
from beginning to end V* 

Mr. Ballow hesitated before giving a reply. 

" My dear, I am fully persuaded that the writer 
himself believes in the truth of all he writes. " 

"Oh, do you think so? However, you don't 
believe that it really is all true ?" 

'' On that matter, my dear, I am not prepared to 
speak so positively. You see, if you have read this 
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yourself, that a great part of what is'told — ^the only 
part, indeed, which need be of any consequence to 
tui — is given as being merely told Mr. Dowlas by 
somebody «lse." 

'^ Certainly. Come, now, I'm sure you think as 
I do — that it*s about the most improbable affair 
ever heard of, and that, dear Eva would be insane 
to swallow the whole thing, and act accordingly,— 
as, foolish girl J she seems half inclined to do." 

^*Itis B, most improbable story, Ellen ; but very 
improbable matters do sometimes turn out very 
true. However, I certainly do see some things 
which require explaining — which ought to be ex. 
plained, before we consent to take it as a proved 
thing." 

^* There, my love ! — There, Eva ! Now you hear 
what Mr. Ballow says ; and if you say that I only 
think what I wish to think, you won't say so of 
Frederick, I know. Now, you really had better go 
to bed at once^ my dear." 

'^ Thank you^ Mrs, Ballow I thaoik you for all 
your kindness, both at this and at other times. In 
a v&cj little while I shall be in no situation to tax 
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jmxT goodness ; bat I shall neyer forget it. Good 
night." 

8ho spoke with that quiet bitterness of tone 
which may be called resignation, but which can 
Bovor be confounded with submission. And th^i 
she quitted the room. 

"Now, my dear," said Mr. Ballow, — "now I 
oan speak more freely upon this painful matter — 
for painful it is, in whichever way we come to 
view it. I could scarcely discuss it in Eva's pre- 
sonco. You know she has never been made aware 
of Mr. Ferrier's eariiest adventure — I mean, his 
Toscuing the child (whether $he were that child 
or no) outbfScarlington House." 

" No. But does that letter profess to prove 
ttiat she ii the same child V* 

" It does appear to do so, whether designedly or 
otherwise. And if I knew no more than was known 
to this poor woman — this woman who claims to be 
Eva's own mother — I should feel it very hard to 
doiilit tliat she i» the mother. Tou seem to have 
Atily just glanoed at the principal facts in the paper. 
You may not have noticed that, if there be any 
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kind of truth in it, your uncle Ferrier greatly mis- 
took the real meaning of what he saw in Scarling- 
ton House that night. The man and woman, 
who, as he supposed, were combining to make 
away^ with the poor child, were really com* 
bining to take it in, and, as it would 
seem, to impose it upon the world as Mrs. Cam. 
pion's child. Not, of course, that we are justified 
in making any public use of Mrs. Oampion's name. "'^ 

" But everything combines to fix the matter, 
one way or other, upon those Campions." 

''Certainly ; but it might be none the less diffi- 
cult to obtain a confession from them. We had 
better keep to such openings as we can avail our. 
selves of As I was going to say, poor Mrs. Roberts 
appears to have had no idea that her baby, instead 
of being at once received into Mrs. Campion's 
family, was really snatched away — ^from destruc 
tion as he thought — ^by your excellent uncle. Mr. 
Campion must have known that the child he con. 
sented to place in Mrs. Roberts's hands was not his 
own, or can we believe he would ever have cast her 
off? And it is very possible that Mrs. Beakham,. 
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the nurse who took the baby to Scarlington House, 
might never have known how mysteriously it was 
taken away. She might very easily not notice it as 
she passed through that parlour again. At all 
events, she was discreet, and said not a word to the 
child's real mother. But we, of course, know that 
if that same child really was brought up by Mrs. 
Campion until she was just four years old, she 
must have been taken from that nurse in Hammer- 
smith (where your uncle placed her), and by some 
very ingenious deceit indeed palmed off as Mrs. 
Campion's own child." 

**Yes; but do you really think that such a 
deceit could possibly be managed ? It appears to 
me that such a trick as that would be ten times 
more difficult than the othen" 

''You are quite right, Ellen; and I shall be 
very slow to believe in it. Only, you see, there is 
really only a choice of difficulties for us. 
And it does appear, from what your uncle has left 
on record, that Mrs. Campion heard of the child 
whom Mr. Ferrier was supposed to have rescued 
from 8on>e ditch between Fulham and Hammer- 
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smith; — that she showed so much interest in it as 
to make particiilar inquiries. And we do not know 
how far deceit, once entered upon, may be carried 
forward. That nurse Mrs. Markley, may have 
been heavily bribed to give up the infant entrusted 
to her charge. She would very easily, I should 
thiak, get hold of some other stray foundling, 
whom she might impose on your uncle as his own 
protegee] or the story of the child's death may 
have been a fabrication altogether. Her sudden 
disappearance had, certainly a suspicious look. It 
would be a great satisfaction could we but get hold 
of this woman ; but I fear that satisfeiction is now 
quite out of the question. I greatly fear that she 
is dead." 

*' Indeed ! Hien you have actually made some 
attempts to find her? Why, Frederick, I never 
heard you mention that." 

** No, my dear; I thought it better not to tell 
you. Not that I doubted your discretion, my dear ; 
it would argue ill for my own good sensQ if ever I 
had. No, but I thought it as well not to torment 
you with any half-finished plans, So — it was nearly 
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five years ago — just about the time when we met 
that red-fiaoed woman in the Exhibition — I put one 
or two advertisements in some London papers, and 
also sent several to be inserted in Australian jour^ 
nals — ^for to Australia, you know, the womaa, at 
all events, said she was going. I went so fiar as tor 
make a few inquiries through one or two of our 
friends who have relatives in Australia. The 
advertisements never brought me any reply of any 
sort. I did get a letter from Sydney, informing me 
that such a person as Mrs. Markley was known to 
have come out there about the end of 1838 ; that 
she was supposed, many years ago, to have gone 
back to Europe ; that she had, at all events, dis- 
appeared from Sydney, and that, moreover, she 
left the place a widow, as she came. This was all 
I could ever make out as to Mrs. Markley." 

** But perhaps, Fred^ck, she was afraid of 
coming forward." 

" I scarcely think that. I put the advertise*, 
ments — the wording of them, that is — ^very cau- 
tiously. But I do greatly doubt if the poor woman 
ever had any cause for being afraid. If she did give 
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the child out of her hands, she was guilty of a gross 
breach of trust. For such an act she must have 
had some inducement ; and that inducement must 
have at least included money. There was the risk 
of your uncle's finding out her treachery. She 
would feel certain that the people who wanted the 
child had some very peculiar motive for the wish. 
She must have been quite aware that what they 
wanted was not a child merely, but this particular 
child of all others ; for they might have possessed 
themselves of some other infant in a very much 
easier aiid safer way. And Mrs. Markley could 
not know but that your uncle was aware of much 
more than he choose to tell her, and was well aware 
if anything happened to the child, in what quarter 
tO' direct his suspicions. So altogether, if Mrs. 
Markley were indeed a woman to prefer her own 
interests before the claims of truth and honesty, 
I do think she would have felt it her interest to 
keep faith with your uncle Ferrier, and would 
have kept faith with him accordingly. If she 
did, why, then we know that the child he gave into 
her keeping died when but a few months old, 
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and our young friend's parentage is just as um- 
accounted for as ever." 

**0f course. Well, Frederick, it is a relief to* 
me to know that you think so.^ Then why not act 
upon this belief?" 

** Because, my dear, there is really very much to 
be said the other way. We, at aU events, must 
identtfy Eva with the little girl afterwards adopted 
by your uncle. And what I read here, mysterious 
and unaccountable as much of it is, tallies very 
well with one or two things, also very obscure and 
unaccountable, which we have both read in Mr. 
Ferrier's manuscript. I certainly have heard that 
Mr. and Mrs. Campion have but one daughter, who 
(as her parents are separated) lives wiih her mother, 
and that they are not known ever to have had 
another child but her. Only it is very difficult to 
get any definite tidings about them ; they seem to 
have simk somehow out of the world's sight. I 
can imagine it possible that some audacious impos- 
tor, who had a child of which he desired to be rid, 
employed Mr. Campion's name, and sent that 
little girl for Mrs. Roberts to receive as her own* 
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But you see how oonjectural is all this. I fear, if 
we consulted any one who had' no bias in this 
matter, he would tell us that we are but resisting 
an inevitable but unwelcome conclusion^ and that 
Miss March can be no other than the child of that 
unhappy Mrs. Roberts." 

'' Oh, impossible, Mr. Bellow ! I never will 
believe it ! What ! the daughter of a canvict 
£tther, and, to say tiie least, a most incautious and 
imprudent mother ? Why, cuAj just look at Eva^ 
before you assign her such parents." 

^* Those parents, my dear, had no such advan*i 
tages as hers. Thev had no such protection as your 
excellent imcle's. They had no such example as 
that of your excellent uncle's more excellent niece. 
When we would praise people, we should take their 
circumstances into account." 

" Oh, ah, I see. You mean my uncle's niece 
would have had little excellence but for having, in 
her turn, so excellent a husband. I thank you, Mp. 
Ballow." 

" Well, my dear, it's a general rule. Apply it 
as you like. Once again, I say that I do see great 
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improbability in this story of Mrs. Roberts, though 
I acquit A«r of all untruth. But, setting one im- 
probability against another, I fear we have at 
present no good case against her claim. Let us go 
to bed at once, my dear : I'm sure we're both 
heartily tired of this matter : and I only fear it will 
tire us more betore we have utterly done with it.^' 

And to bed they accordingly went. 

If the Sallows rested not well that night, you 
may be very sure that it would not be a very 
tranquil night for poor Eva. The discovery — for 
it never occurred to her at this time to doubt its 
reality, — the discovery entailed upon her a worse 
embarrassment than she could ever have expected. 
She had thought, from time to time, that she 
might find her parents among the poor and lowly, 
and might thus be called to exercise humility. She 
had confessed to herself that she might find them 
amongst the faulty and degraded, and so might 
have to exercise a forbearance and forgiveness. 
Now, however, she stood revealed, the child of a 
mother at once guilty and innocent, at once a vic- 
tim and transgressor. 
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Mrs Roberts's misfortunes had been too directly 
the fruits of her own folly to entitle her to un- 
mixed compassion, and too little of her own con- 
triving to condemn her to unqualified abhorrence. 
Her daughter must pity her, and she might find it 
hard to divert her pity from every admixture of 
contempt. 

With the universal propensity to think that 
every possible position of matters would have pre- 
sented fewer difficulties than the actual one, poor 
Eva suffered much more that night than in the 
whole previous course of her existence. 

Towards morning, however, she obtained a little 
rest, and when she awoke she was able to look at 
the matter before her, if not with more of pleasure, 
at least with greater calmness. In one respect, at 
least, she thought her duty lay straight and clear 
before her. 

She must go to her mother. . She must now 
begin to be all, and (if possible) more than all, 
tbat she could have been to her had she grown up 
under her mother's eye. It was not for her to 
evade a daughter's duties, because estranged from 
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her mother since her birth. That estrangenrent 
ought hardly be attributed as a crime to her 
mother ; at all events, it had secured to Eva a far 
better education, a far better entrance .into the 
world, than her mother could possibly have given 
her. 

Eva's clear, strong sense was asserting itself^ 
even in the unforeseen and baffling contradictions 
of her present position. To live with her mother 
would for a season involve the detested presence of 
her aunt, Mrs. Dowlas, But this need not be for 
ever, nor for long. Had this been all, the heavi- 
ness which weighed upon Eva during the night 
might have given way in the morning to something 
like joy. 

But then it was not all. There was another 
great matter, and that was — Richard. To think 
any more of him would be worse than breaking 
a promise of her own. It would be asking him, or 
alluring him, to violate the promise given to her- 
self. It would go nigh to justify all that even Mrs. 
Ferrier was likely to say against her. That lady's 
immense efforts to keep Richard and Eva asunder 
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ought by this time to be known in every circulat- 
ing library through>3ut the United Kingdom. But 
she herself never knew how successful she was at 
this crisis. She did not know how greatly the 
thought of Richard's mother supported Eva in the 
resolve to give up her hopes of Richard. Pride sus- 
tained the cause of duty against its possible surrender 
to the claims of love. And poor Eva made even a 
miserable pretence of thinking that there was some- 
tiiing to be thankful for in that she should never call 
Mrs. Ferrier her mother-in-law. And when she 
joined her friends at breakfast they really wondered 
at her extraordinary calmness. 

They had scarcely breakfasted when Mr. Dowlas 
presented himself. As in all afiFairs in which the 
Dowlas family intermingled, our own friends were 
very glad that the reverend Welshman came un- 
attended by his wife. 

There were few, if any, who admired Mr. Dowlas 
as he deserved. Suffering and martyrdom are fre- 
quently more interesting and picturesque when they 
are contemplated from a distance. If voluntary en- 
durance makes a martyr, Mr. Dowlas was assuredly 
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one, and many a saint to whom cathedrals have 
been reared, and before whose altars candles are 
burning day and night, has endured a great deal 
less than Mr. Dowlas had long endured. Moreover, 
his patience rarely received its merited praise. His 
acquaintances, of both sexes, set him down for a 
poor, craven-hearted man, who could not venture 
to assert his domestic rights. In this they very 
much wronged him. Mr. Dowlas submitted to his 
wife'fi temper, not because he lacked the courage to 
rule his household, but just because he possessed 
the rarer faculty of ruling his own spirit. And 
that spirit was naturally high. As he would say 
to a very few of his more intimate friends, ** My 
wife's unhappy temper will be curbed by no com- 
mon authority. My unfortunate error in marrying 
her has left me with the alternative of being her 
tyrant or her slave. I believe that my natural 
heart would incline me to tyrrany ; but I have 
thought it better for the honour of the gospel I 
preach— ^better for the welfare of my children, so 
doubly dependent upon me, better for that future 
life to which I humbly look forward — that I should 
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allow myaelf to be a slave/* Thus the submission 
which even many who esteemed Mr. Dowlas con- 
sidered as a guilty sacrifice of duty to ease, was 
really and truly a daily mortification, imdergone 
from a sincere endeavour to walk as best became 
him. 

Such was the Reverend Morgan Dowlas, — a man 
in whose speculative creed you might find abun- 
dant flaws ; a man entertaining his full share of 
the mistakes and narrowness which beset his order; 
a man the great sacrifice of whose life it might not 
be difficult to represent as a monstrous blunder ; 
but still a man whom nothing could turn out of the 
way which he deemed appointed for him. 

In the conversation which ensued on his arrival, 
Mr. Dowlas besought Eva, with as much eamel&t- 
ness as he felt justified in employing, not to turn 
away irom her newly-found mother. 

'' I cannot promise, Miss March,*' he said, " that 
in making your home at LlynbwUyn you would en- 
joy a very happy one. My wife's temperament is — ^ig 
of a somewhat impulsive character. But I do ask 
you, in pity to your poor mother, to come k) us for 
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a time. I trust you would not find your stay an 
entirely unpleasant one ; and you and your moth«r 
could decide together as to your future course." 

** Does my mother, then, so much desire to see 
me?" 

**I do not exaggerate when I tell you thatl 
believe your refusal would almost be her death. 
At least, it would be necessary to break it very 
slowly to her. I have been told by very good 
medical authority that any sudden shock of sur- 
prise might prostrate her reason at once. I had 
great fears from the agitation through which she 
has gone during the past week or two." 

" Do you mean, then, that my poor mother has 
ever been aflfected in h^ mind ?" 

^* Not exactly so. Yet her escape from such a 
misfortune has been really marvellous. I am speak- 
ing the exact truth of poor Susannah when I say 
that she has been ell her lifetime subject to bond- 
age. She has fallen into evil hands through sheer 
weakness of will and decifiion in herself . I declare to 
you. Miss March, that you may believe her when 
she says that in parting with you at your birth she 
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meant, in her weak way, to do the best she could 
for you ; and she meant as well when she tried to 
reclaim you." 

" Mr. Dowlas — ^uncle Dowlas, if you will let me 
call you so, — I believe it is my duty to go to her^ 
and I will go.'* 

"But, my dear," interposed Mrs. Ballow, "will 
you not consider the matter a little more fully ? — 
Pray, Mr. Dowlas, when must you return home ? 
—to-day?" 

•* Yes. I fear I cannot delay beyond this after- 
noon. My duties require me to be at home to- 
morrow evening, and I have left my eldest daughter 
with some friends in Liverpool, and Mrs. Dowlas 
has a great desire to go from Liverpool to Bangor 
by water. I fear I must set oflf by the train 
which leaves Leamington at three to-day." 

"Then," Mrs. Ballow replied, before Mis? 
March could come out with any answer of her 
own — '*then, if Eva decides upon accompanying 
you, she will meet you at the station in good time 
for that train. That arrangement, I suppose, will 
not be objected to ?" 
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*' Certainly not, ma'am. Of ocmrBe, I'm well 
aware that it's but a short time to decide on so im. 
portant a matter." And Mr. Dowlas got up bom 
his diair, and was about to say Good morning. 
Eva, by a gesture, detained him. 

** May I — may I," she said, " ask you just one 
question, Mr. Dowlas ?" 

** I will do my best to answer any question you 
choose to put, Miss. Pray what is it ?" 

" It's a hard question — ^hard, I mean, for me to 
ask. In that paper which you wrote for Mrs. 
Ferrier, and which you afterwards put into my 
hands, there is mention made of — of somebody 
besides my mother." 

" I know, Miss. You mean your — in sh<»t you 
mdan Mr. O'Cullamore." 

" Yes, I do. Can you tell me what has be&Uen 
Awn?" 

** No, Miss March, I cannot. I trust, though 
it's a sad sort of thing to say before you, that I 
never shall hear anything more of him. I have 
never heard of his death, and I certainly never 
heard of his coming back to England. He is very 
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likely living in Australia still. At any rate, he will 
hardly present himself before you or your mothef , 
and it can never be your wish that he should." 

"No,; no, indeed! I should feel that to be a 
most dreadful thing. I hope and trust it is not 
wrong in me to say so." 

Mr. Dowlas now took his leave, and the great 
subject was discussed between Eva and her two 
faithful friends. Mr. Ballow, adhering to his 
opinion that Mrs. Jloberts's story was susceptible of 
a very opposite inference, yet acknowledged that 
many things appeared to identify Eva with the 
infant who so strangely fell, in the very first hours 
of her life, into the hands of Mr. Ferrier. He there- 
fore inclined to the belief that Eva was judging 
aright when she felt it her duty to go with the 
Dowlas family that day, and he urged his opinion 
upon Mrs. Ballow. 

" You see this, my dear,'* he said, — "by insist- 
ing on some furliier proof of the story — by referring 
for instance, to Mr. Campion himself — Eva might 
(to say the least) be doing a great injustice, and 
acting with what would s^pear like a sullen hard- 
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ness. Now by going to see the person who is 
l^robably, though not certainly her mother, she can 
do no injustice to anybody, and may be taking 
the only right and good way which lies open to 
her." 

How sensibly, as all will surely acknowledge 
was this decision put ! How greviously ^fallacious 
it was destined to prove ! Eva, convinced that she 
could not escape from owning herself to be Mrs. 
Roberts's daughter, was rather comforted in the 
blinking that, by acting accordingly, she could do 
nobody injustice. There came a day, and that was 
not very long in coming, when she writhed bitterly 
at the thought of the injustice which, in taking this 
course, she wrought against the innocent. 

But the future is not given to us to read. And, 
considering with what little profit both the past 
and the present are often perused by us, were it not 
outrageous in us to ajspire for a knowledge so far too 
excellent for us ? Eva made up her mind to set 
out for Wales along with her newly- found kindred 
that very afternoon. Mr. Ballow approved, and 
Mrs. Ballow withdrew her disapproval. They .pro 
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mised that no effort should be wanting to make 
further inquiries, and to ascertain the truth beyond 
a doubt. Meantime, their home at Minchley, to 
-vihich they would return on the Monday, was as 
freely open to her as to any daughter of their own. 
She might calculate on a hearty welcome whenever 
(which was likely to happen only too quickly) she 
found her uncle's house unpleasing to her. A very 
sufficient sum of money was put into her hands, 
and she might at any time obtain any reasonable 
amount ior any needful purpose. 

No more was said, and the necessary prepara- 
tions £Qr. her. departure were commenced at once. 
But there was yet something harder to be done. 
There was a farewell interview with Richard. He 
came shortly after Mr. Dowlas had departed. He 
besought Eva to ignore and cast aside the supposed 
discovery as the joint invention of his mother's pre- 
judice and Mrs. Boberts's madness. Eva dared 
not do this. She felt the proofs to be strong 
enough to outweigh many more improbabilities 
than she actually detected in the story. Richard 
bitterly called upon. her to testify how faithfully 
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he was observing his promise. Eva had 
strength to say that she knew he would as re- 
ligiously keep it always. And so they parted, ex- 
changing the vows, not of mutual constancy, but of 
mutual surrender. 

" Your mother is very right, Richard,'' she said. 
** I, a poor girl, who must blush for at least one 
of my pareAts, — I ought never, knowing what my 
origin would very likely prove to be — I ought never 
to have thought of being yours.'* 

"Eva, I shall never be what I was before I 
knew you. I will never forgive my mother until 
she repents of her treatoaent of you. And I'll 
know no rest until all the obstacles to our happi- 
ness are removed." 

He went out defiantly hopeful. But in Eva's 
own heart the thought was strong that the happi- 
ness of all her future life was gone out with him. 

It made her far more indifferent than she would 
otherwise have been to th^ probable discomforts 
of her new life. What mattered it whose 
she was to be, if she could not now justly aspire 
to be his ? 
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When the Dowlases, husband and wife, arrived at 
the station that afternoon, they found Eva already 
awaiting ,them, under the escort of Mr. Ballow. 
On her two boxes she had written the name of 
'*Miss Roberts'* with her own hands. For she 
felt she must now resign herself to bear that name 
through life, — alas ! too surely, through life. 

They started on their way, and arrived at Liver- 
pool that evening. Rebecca Jane was fetched away 
firom the friends with whom she had spent the 
interval occupied by her parents in visiting Leam- 
ington. She was presented to her cousin Eva, and 
with something at her cousin Eva's hands. When 
we last beheld her she was about seven years old ; 
she was now entering her thirteenth year. She was 
really a much nicer child than, with such a mother, 
you could have expected her to be. To do bare 
justice to Mrs. Dowlas, she was much less savage to 
her children than to her much-enduring husband. 
She had her own system of education. It was 
briefly comprehended in giving her chUdren their 
own way altogether until they were six or seven ; 
in assuming a sort of spasmodic severity towards 
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them as soon as that age was attained ; and in 
giving them up as hoplessly vicious when they 
entered their teens. Rebecca Jane was accord- 
ingly just now passing out of the purgatorial stage 
into the stage of final reprobation. 

Mr. Dowlas grew in favour with Eva the more she 
saw and heard him ; but the horror of her new 
aunt was increased in a greater ratio still. The 
supper of which they partook in the Liverpool 
hotel involved one dreadful revelation, and Mrs. 
Dowlas's red face, loud voice, and bravado manner 
proved all to be referable to one vulgar and de* 
grading cause. 

They were to start by the steamer in the fore- 
noon of the morrow. The total change of place 
and of associates had really a most consoling in- 
fluence on Eva. It seemed to place the dreadful 
parting of the previous day at the distance of 
several weeks. Perhaps the disgust with which 
almost every word and act of her aunt inspired her 
was, at this time, of service to her. 

The Saturday morning came. Mr. Dowlas went 
out before breakfast, and came back with the ac- 
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Count that the wind was fair, and that a calm and 
rapid passage might be expected. So Mrs. Dowlas 
gave her final decision for making the journey by 
water instead of by land. As the time for depar- 
ture drew near they gathered their packages to- 
gether, and prepared to walk towards the 
steamer. 

**Take^care, my dear,^' said Mt. Dowlas to his 
daughter ; " you'll bring upon yourself a very 
strong remonstrance from your mamma if yon 
Ibse that shawl.*' 

** That she will, I promise her ! That she will, 
I promise her?" answered the red-faced lady for 
herself. And then, with a celerity which argued 
long and varied experience, Rebecca Jane dodged 
round the table as her mother approached her. In^ 
all due time they were on board, and sailing down^ 
the Mersey into the Irish Sea. 

Mrs. Dowlas had treated herself to a breakfast; 
very varied as to a quality, and very satisfactory 
as to quantity. A hint thrown out by her hus- 
band as to coming dangers ensuing therefrom had 
been by her most scornfully slighted and despised. 
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The sea, when they got into it, proved not quite 
so placid as had been expected. Therefore it is 
no such great wonder if, before the firing of the 
gun which announced their passing off Great 
Orme's Head, Mrs. Dowlas was about the most 
suffering of all those suffering people whom that 
steamer contained. Bebecca Jane was about as 
much to be pitied as her mamma; much more 
so, indeed, if the greater pity be due to the 
greater patience. Eva was not decidedly ill, 
though not entirely well. Mr. Dowlas did not 
suffer at all ; not, that is to say, in his own 
individual stomach. His wife provided ample 
suffering for him out of that which fell to her own 
share. Some twenty times he was screamed for 
down into the cabin, to procure or administer some 
imagined remedy. As many times, also, he was 
screamed away back again, as one whose presence 
was more sickening than the sea. 

About two in the afternoon (I think it was) they 
entered the Menai Straits, passed nigh to that 
bridge, one of the wonders of its own time, but now 
superseded by so many greater wonders ; and finally 
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they came to Bangor. And Eva saw mountains 
for the first time in her life. 

Mrs. DowlaSj very far firom well even now, 
crawled up firom the cabin, and prepared to go on 
shore. Sea-sickness had played fantastic tricks 
with her florid complexion. The bilious yellow and 
the fiery red united to form what an artist would 
have considered ** a study." She really appeared 
(it is a shocking simile, I am aware, but it is the 
best which occurs to me) — she really appeared to 
be throwing up her very words. 

**You murderous wretch!" she exclaimed, as 
her husband proffered his assistance to her. " You 
murderous wretch ! To tell me that we should go 
so smoothly and so well ! " 

" Well, I am sorry, my dear. But, really and 
truly, the wind got suddenly up just after we 
started." 

** Got up after we started, did it ? My goodness 
me, Bebecca Jane ! But you do deserve whipping, 
if ever a child did ! Now, then, come along with 
you ! Don't make it worse, but come along 
directly!" 
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More dead than alivey and with houses and hilb 
dancing before her eyes, as though chaos were come 
again, and the earth were but another sea, Bebecai 
Jane attempted to walk from her seat on deck to 
the pier hard by. 

The moral agency of her mamma's example, and 
the jdiysical agency of her mamma's knuckles, sus- 
tained her in her first efforts, and some assistance 
from her cousin Eva accomplished the rest. And 
very sh(»iily they were all four of them inside an 
hotel facing the beach. 

Mr. Dowlas ventured ta pr^ose a short walk 
to his wife ; which proposal she acknowledged by 
desiring him, if he did indeed wish to> kill her,, to 
take a knife and do it at once. 

Mr. Dowlas then proposed that they should go 
out by themselves, and leave her to benefit hersdf 
by a little rest. To the proposition, returned in 
this amended form, she told him that; if he were 
really brute enough to leave his wife while she lay 
at the point of death, it was a great deal better 
he should go. Mr. Dowlas, with his two. other com- 
panions, did go. But before he went he ordered 
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dinner for the party. They rambled about for more 
than an hour, looking in at the cathedral, and as- 
cending an eminence near to the town. When 
they came back to the hotel they found Mrs. 
Dowlas not only still alive, but very demonstra- 
tively alive, and calling out for bottled porter. 
And then they dined, and towards evening started 
oflf in an open chaise for LlynbwUyn. That vil- 
lage, the destined scene of new and unimagined 
trials to our heroine, lay somewhere between Ban- 
gor and Carnarvon* But for a few English 
ramblers, wha hunted it summer after summer, 
UynbwUjTi would have been the Wekhiest place 
in all the Principality. 

It stood girt with sheltering mountains, very 
beautiful, though not, perhaps, so beautiful as are 
sundry nooks which lie more southward, in 
Merionethshire. But we write of Wales with a 
little difl&dence, and unaware whether our memory 
be true to that country after an absence of eighteen 
years. But we cannot forget entirely. We forget not 
ascending Cader Idris, and watching on the top, 
through the prolonged twilight of midsummer,, to 
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see the fax-stretching coast of Wales, and (if we 
might believe our guide's assurance) even the coast 
of Ireland in the distant west — lighted up with the 
morning sun. 

Our friend and companion of that night is now 
a Cambridge Don, and likewise a member of the 
Alpine Club. Should he, by any unlikely chance, 
cast his eye on this page of ours, he will forgive 
this personal allusion, we are assured, and will cast 
his thoughts back to that night on which he, our. 
selves, and the guide — and eke a fourfooted person- 
age of the name of '*Nip "—awaited, on the cold 
mountain's top, the arrival of the king of 
day. 

Through the cloudy summer's evening, and 
slowly, from the steepness of the roads, the chaise 
bore Eva and the three others towards the parson, 
age of LlynbwUyn. They entered the vill^e, and 
Eva's heart throbbed painfully fast at thinking she 
was going to meet a mother whom she might in vain 
endeavour to love. They stopped before the door. 
A middle-aged woman was ready to greet them. 
Could she be Mrs. Boberts ? But a word or two 
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from Mr. Dowlas informed his niece that the woman 
was only their servant Winifred. 

Winifred Williams had served in the family many 
years. Her long service was a perpetual puzzle to 
all who knew the character and temper of Mrs. 
Dowlas. How came it that Winifred, whose excel- 
lent qualities entitled her to pick and choose out of 
the most eligible places, was contented to serve 
where so little was to be gained, and were even that 
little was spoilt by the detestable mistress of 
Llynbwllyn Rectory ? The true answer should be 
given, in justice to Winifred. She remained their 
in self-denying consideration for her master and his 
children. She was not withheld from seeking a 
better service by a blindness to the merits possessed 
by herself. A genuine pity for her master's most 
unhappy life, and a wish to lighten his load if she 
could, induced her to tolerate the discomforts from 
which many a less accomplished servant had turned 
in disgust away. But alas! not to the best 
amongst us is it given to be Christians altogether. 
Mrs. Winifred was submissive enough to her mis- 
tresSy who might turn her away in any moment oi 
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anger. But she was not nearly so patient with Mr. 
Dowlas and his sister-in-law, compassion towards 
whom (and towards the children) was her only 
motive for enduring such a mistress. 

It was this good woman, and I do not believe 
she had much idea of being better than other peo- 
ple, — it was she who admitted them into the house. 
Mrs. Dowlas was tired and sleepy, and a little less 
ready than usual with her tongue. Mrs. Roberts, 
as Winifred informed them, was anxiously awaiting 
them in the parlour. 

Mr. Dowlas whispered to Eva as they went in, * * I 
know your mother is very poorly, from her not 
CDming to us ; pray excite her as little as you can. '* 
They entered the parlour — Mr. Dowlas first, Eva 
directly after him, while Mrs. Dowlas and her 
daughter lingered in the passage. 

A pale, frightened-looking woman, dressed like 
one recently widowed, got up from her chair to 
^eet them. Eva came towards her ! she held ou t 
her arms, as if to receive her long-lost daughter . 
But before they touched Eva they were withdrawn 
with a low, scared cry. 
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Then recovering once more, Mrs. Roberts kissed 
Eva and cried over her. 

" You are not like him," she said ; " you are not 
at all like liim ! — should he ever come back to do 
me justice, be may not believe you are his child. 
But I thank you for coming to me, notwithstand- 
ing ; and, indeed, indeed, my poor dear child, what 
I did, cruel as it seemed, was done for the best— 
for the very best. 

** There you go!*' exclaimed her sister, who 
new bad entered the room. " There you go ! for tea 
years and more you've been looking for the rascal 
to come back and marry you. Why, what if the 
wife he had when you went away with him be 
really dead now? Very likely he has twenty 
-others by this time. Oh, what a fool you are, 
Susannah !" 

Eva tried to say a comforting word or two to her 
mother. 

** I know," she said, " that you did the best you 
could for me, and I have met with the kindest 
friends, and had a very happy childhood, so you 
have nothing to reproach yourself with. Let us 
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But poor Mrs. Roberts, with the weak wayward- 
ness which had made her the dupe of other? 
through life, went on maundering about the man 
whom she had once considered her husband. 

* * He would do me justice if he could but see you 
now/' she kept repeating to Eva; and Eva 
devoutly hoped that, whatever fate had overtaken 
her uiihappy fath^, he might never come back to 
disturb her mother more deeply still. Least of all 
could she desire to see her parents bound together 
by a still closer bond than before. 

^^ Come, now, have you almost done talking 1 for 
I want my tea.'* 

From whom this seasonable interruption pro- 
ceeded we need hardly specify. And, in truth, 
such talk as poor Mrs. Roberts kept up was little 
likely to serve any useful purpose. So it was 
broken off on account of tea, and they all retired 
early to bed. Eva had a very small but clean 
apartment, looking out on the Welsh hills ; and 
but that her thoughts would fly backwards to Leam- 
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ington, she might have found something not imlike 
happiness in the resolve to bear with the infirmities 
of her mother, and with the more guilty infirmities 
of her aunt, and to follow in the path of duty 
which her new and strange circumstances might 
indicate to her. 

The next day was Sunday. There was morning 
service at JJlynhwUyn Church-^in Welsh, and (in 
consideration of several English sojourners now 
abiding there) afternoon service in English. 

Eva attended both. There was a collection in 
the afternoon, as was usual during tho visitors' sea-^ 
son in every year, for the expenses of the church. 
Eva could not help thinking her uncle's appeal a 
model of pulpit solicitation. Having ended his 
sermon in the usual manner, he quietly said, *' We 
are accustomed to ask the strangers who attend this 
church to contribute towards the salary of the clerk 
and of the sexton. And I think when you learn 
that the clerk has only one pound a year, and th^ 
sexton nothing whatever, you will be liberal in sup- 
plying the deficiency.'' There was one piece of 
gold in the plate that day. 
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Little or nothing which deserves recording took 
place for a week and more after Eva's arrival at 
LlynbwUyn. It was a thankless task, the ofiEering 
to comfort her mother ; for tiie more she urged on 
the poor woman to forget the past, the more loudly 
and dolefully did she persist in deploring the folly 
which had blighted her life, when Mrs. Dowlas 
would angrily interpose with, " Oh, you are a fool, 
Susannah!" Eva, great and increasing as washer 
dislike of Mrs. Dowlas, could understand that her 
-temper might have acquired some of its acidity 
from the constant contact with her sister's aggra- 
vating feebleness. 

It required more patience in Eva to endure her 
aimt^s vicious taunts, when (as was frequently 
Jbappening) her mother was alone, and nursing one 
of her customary headaches. Eva had rapidly ac 
quired the good- will of hw young cousins ; there 
were four of them altogether, including Rebecca 
Jane, and as many more of them had died in 
infancy, or in very early childhood. But Mrs. 
Dowlas was rather resentful than grateful for the 
kindness with which Eva had sought and obtained 
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the children's affection. The woman bad an instinc« 
tive belief that she was an object of genera 
contempt, and she was very jealous of the popu- 
larity her newly found niece was winning in the 
household, and would be likely to win wherever 
she became known. 

Her greatest satisfaction was to address obliquely, 
through her eldest daughter, the abuse she did not 
venture to cast more directly at its object. 

^'Bebecca Jane," she would say, when along 
series of covert sarcasm had failed to provoke a 
return from Eva — " Rebecca Jane, I do hope to 
goodness that you'll never get into the way of sit- 
ting sulky hour after hour, and never speaking 
when you're spoken to by others. It's just the 
most unbecoming habit you could have." Or else 
it would be,— 

** Rebecca Jane, if any rich lady or gentleman 
should ever take a fancy to you, and give you a 
bringing up above your station, don't you set your 
self up on that account, and give yourself con. 
ceit^ airs, when you're sent back to come and 
live with your own relations again." 
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. Or occasionally the lady's humour would brea^ 
forth in a manner which indicated some pre- 
paration beforehand. As, for instance, in this 
manner,— 

" Bebecca Jane, do you know what it looks like 
when young ladies sit still and don't talk V 

Bebecca Jane, timidly looking askance at her 
cousin Eva, said she was sure she did not know. 

" Then I'll tell you, Rebecca Jane. It generally 
betokens — when a young lady looks glumpy and 
what not — that she has had an attachment My 
gracious heavenly me, Rebecca Jane ! If ever I 
find you out in an attachment ! But do you know 
what it is?" 

" Yes, I think I do, mamma." 

" I don't believe you do, however you little 
confidential monkey. Well, now, just let me put 
it before you. Suppose you were a very pretty 
young lady — or thought yourself a very pretty one, 
of twenty years of age, or so — ^we'U say of eighteen 
— eighteen years and four months, let us say " 
(and Mrs. Dowlas chuckled audibly at the' in- 
genious sarcasm of her hypothesis), ** and if some 
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young gentleman were to ask you to marry hiru, 
what should you do then ?*' 

*' I should go and tell papa/' said Rebecca Jane, 
after a moment or two of consideration. 

" * Go and tell mamma^' any decent girl would 
have said, I suppose. But it wouldn't make you 
turn up your nose at the relations you'd got already, 
I should hope ? Never let anybody teach you to be 
proud, Bebecca Jane. There are people in the 
world that have got vagabonds for their fatiiers, 
and yet are proud with it all. Don't follow every 
bad example you may come across. I tell you 
what, child, giving you all this advice has made 
me quite exhausted. You must get the bottle out 
of the cupboard, " 

Thus Eva was now quite at home. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of July, Mrs. Dowlas as- 
tonished Eva by coming down to breakfast in a 
mood most marvellously amicable. She suggested, 
of her own accord, that while the weather was fine, 
and the days long, Eva should take an excursion or 
two, and acquaint herself with some of the beauties 
which are thjQmost eAduring glories of Wales. Sup- 
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pose Eva and her mother were to spend that day 
and the next in visiting Llandudno and Conway, 
and the other most northerly places of the Princi- 
pality, making Bangor their head-quarters for the 
night? Eva gladly seconded the proposal. Mrs. 
Dowlas might have some selfish and secondary 
motive for thus proposing, but there was no visible 
reason for refusing to gratify her if she had. Mr. 
Dowlas approved, but his wife seemed more than 
usually anxious to keep him out of the conversation 
this morning. Mrs. Eoberts was prevailed on to 
undertake the expedition, and she and her daughter 
spent an almost happy day among the mountains 
and along the shore. In the evening they put up 
at the hotel in Bangor, in which Eva had rested oh 
the day of her arrival in Wales. 

It wanted still an hour or so to twilight, but the 
rain was coming on, and they looked on their 
day's excursion as over. But the great event of that 
memorable day was (f^rboth of them) to come still. 

They had had their tea, and were seated — ^the 
one of them quietly, the other nervously — ^in a pri- 
vate room that looked towards the sea. 
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And Eva was indulging in the hopethafc a whole 
day spent in the manner above described, and' 
apart from that horrid Aunt Jane, would leave its 
mark of permanent good on the temper and tone* 
oi her poor wayward mother. 

But she was very quickly disappointed. 
"I hope, mother," she said, "that this has 
been a pleasant day to you." 

"Yes, Eva," sighed her mother, "it has cer^ 
tainly been b, pleasant day;" as though the plea- 
santness of it were just the most deplorable fact in • 
the whole case. 

" But you feel tired now its -over ?" Eva went, 
on. 

'' Tired Eva ? I feel ashamed. I feel I have 
been doing very wrong. I've spent a whole day in- 
idle amusement. I won't say it is wrong in you. 
You are young. But for me, who may— I do not 
know how soon — ^be called to leave this world, for 
me to spend a day in only looking at beautiful 
scenery and such things, — oh, I've been very fool- 
ish, very wicked, in coming on this idle journey ^ 
and really I can't get over it." 
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I'm very sorry you should allow yourself to 
think so, my dear mother. I am certain you are 
wrong. I am sure you torment yoiirself with use- 
less fears, with needless scruples. But I would not 
have persuaded you to it if I had thought it would 
trouble you, as it seems to do." 

Poor Mrs. Roberts made no immediate reply, but 
began to cry silently, as she lay reclining on the 
€o£eu To torture herself with baseless scruples had 
been the unhappy practice of this poor woman . 
through all her Hfe. The gloomy notions as to 
piety and duty, which had waited on her early 
years, ha4 inflicted on her this fatal weakness of 
spirit. She had been for ever running into wrong, 
from her very fear of doing wrong. The bolder 
nature of her sister had quickly burst through the 
restraint of her early teaching, but in bursting 
through them had broken from all religious restraint 
altogether. And yet their mother, whose mistaken 
teaching had, in different ways issued in such im- 
mense mischief to her daughters, that mother had 
meant nothing but good in all she did. 

Nor had she lived to see much of the evil. 
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''Eva/' said Mrs. Roberts, after a pause of 
nearly five minutes, ** I wonder if there is a church 
open here this evening ? It would comfort me very 
much if I could go. I shouldn't feel as if I had 
dissipated all the day." 

** Well, dear, there ^hardly can be. I suppose 
there's daily service— twice a day at the cathedral. 
But that must be much earlier." 

** Perhaps there may be a chapel open. But oh, 
I suppose you would not go with me to chapel T' 

*' I would rather go to church at any time. But 
I'll go anywhere you wish, with pleasure." 

" Then let us ask if there is any sort of chapel 
open here this evening." 

The inquiry was made of the waiter, who had 
brought in their tea. By him the inquiry was 
passed on to the mistress of the house. 

The landlady herself came to tell our friends 
that she knew of no place of worship as likely to 
be open. Indeed, she was tolerably sure that no 
such thing was obtainable that evening in Bangor. 

She was going out at the door when she 
suddenly came back. 
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**It has just come into my mind, ma'am/* she- 
said, **that there is a sort of religious meeting 
going on this evening at the Town Hall. Perhaps 
you would find that better than nothing." 

Mrs. Roberts caught at the alternative eagerly, 
and be£Dre any account of the nature and object of 
the meeting had been given her. 

"Do let us go, Eva. — What is the meeting 
fori" 

This the landlady could not exactly tell. Some- 
thing about Popery, she understood. Mrs. Roberts 
hurried to get ready, for the time of the meeting 
was nearly arrived. And Eva was glad to gratify 
her at so small a sacrifice of her own comfort. 

It was a rainy evening, and the Town Hall was 
not so full as, under a more propitious sky, it 
might have been found. At the door an immense 
placard announced that the chief topic of the 
evening would be an exposure of the immorality of 
the Popish priesthood, and the abominations of 
the Romish confessional. The speaker, from 
whose lips the exposure was to proceed, was 
announced as Mr. Murphy M*Quantigan. 
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Eva and her mother sat for some time amongst 
the audience, awaiting the coming in of Mr. 
M'Quantigan and his supporters. And just as a 
stamping of feet and clapping of hands announced 
that the chair W£is being assumed in proper fbrm^ 
Eva was startled by seeing her mother fall back 
almost fainting on her seat. 

There was some delay and bustle in getting her 
out. But once in the open air, she revived suffi- 
ciently to walk back to the hotel, which stood at 
no great distance. Once there, she sank on the 
sofa with a look and manner that indicated some- 
thing much more serious than any fanciful illness. 

** Eva," she said, '*do you— do you think he 
would see me ? / saw km,* * 

** Whom ? Whom do you mean, mother ?" 

" Oh, don't ask me. I forgot ! No, ask me 
nothing. You wouldn't like for mo to tdl you." 

Eva looked bewildered as well as alarmed. 

Then, recalling to her mind the character i» 
which her wretched father had appeared nearly 
twenty years before, in Liverpool, she was struck 
with a terrible suspicion of the truth. 
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She whispered an inquiry into her mother's ear. 

" I tell you, you had better not ask me," her 
mother again replied. And now, of course, Eva 
felt her suspicion confirmed beyond a doubt. The 
man now in Bangor as Murphy M'Quantigan was 
the Bryan O'Cullamore of years gone by — ^the 
deceiver of poor Susanna Eoberts, and the very 
father of Eva herself. 

Pressed by one more inquiry, Mrs. Roberts 
admitted that indeed it was so. 

Eva procured medical aid for her mother that 
evening. The doctor whom she summoned pro- 
nounced the matter to be somewhat serious. The 
patient, he said, could not meet, without immense 
risk, such a shock to the nerves as she had 
evidently just now received. The sooner she 
returned home, to live in all possible quiet, the 
safer for her condition. Most thankful was Eva 
that, early next morning, her mother was able 
and willing to start oflf homewards. Yet more 
thankful was she that no message or visit from 
her wretched father occurred to trouble them. 

Perhaps he had not recognised his victim, whom 
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he had once falsely called his wife. His daughter 
he had never once beheld, and was probably 
unaware that any such child had been bom to 
him. In any case, he had motive suflScient to 
make him shun them rather than pursue them. 
Still, as Eva, seated in the open car beside her 
mother, left Bangor behind her, she did feel 
fearful lest the event of the night before should be 
the herald of coming trouble. 

And trouble, indeed, was hard at hand. And 
Mr. M'Quantigan was not destined to be without 
his share in it. But the gre<iU cause of the coming 
evil was not to be in her unacknowledged father ; 
not in any one person or circumstance with which 
her previous life had made her fsuniliar. 

The storm was to burst in a very diflFerent 
quarter from any on which it was at all likely 
that her anxious eyes would be fixed. 

Ere long it was to come upon her. We are 
abcHit to describe certain other events which 
assisted in preparing its approach. 
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CHAPTER IL 

BETWEEN ENGLAND, NORMANDY, AND WALES. 

The houses in Pimlico Terrace (in the Meighbour- 
hood of Belgrave Square) are so absurdly like one 
another, that it would require some study of any 
one exterior to obtain for it a distinct existence in 
your mind and memory. No. 20, for instance, 
has little or nothing, to the casual eye, to mark it 
jfrom No. 19, or from No. 21. It might be other- 
wise with a constant caller at the house. If, in 
the year 1856, you had come across any such 
person, he could have told you that the aforesaid 
house was, for the present, occupied by a Mr. 
Campion- Had the knowledge of our imaginaty 
informant extended from the house to its master, 
he might have told you that this Mr. Campion's 
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Christian name was Gterald ; that he was forty-five 
years of age, and perhaps a trifle over ; that he 
was married to a lady who for some years past had 
retired into a seclusion only intelligible on the 
ground of extreme ill-health ; that Mr. Campion's 
whole family consisted of this afflicted wife and 
one daughter ; that this daughter was now just 
eighteen years of age ; that she was not remark- 
able either for beauty or for the reverse of it ; and 
that Mr. Campion divided his time between 
Jjondon, the Continent, and his country house, 
giving generally a larger part of the year to the 
last than was allotted to the two former put 
together. 

Mr. Gterald Campion had spent many years of 
his manhood in a Qovernment office. Some special 
circumstances, which may be more fitly explained 
by-and-bye, had altered his position when he was 
a Uttle over thirty, and had given him the virtual 
possession of a great estate. If you care to know 
^bout his appearance, he was rather tall and very 
thin. And you might see without much looking 
at him that he was somewhat sickly. But it was 
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that kind of sickliness which often carries length 
of days in its hand, and triumphs in the issue over 
boastful health. Not sitting in Parliament, 
Gerald Campion was at liberty to take care of 
himself, and he did take care of himself. Not 
because he was remarkably selfish, but because he 
was decidedly nervous. He was a fussy man. A 
man of intellect shrewd and shallow at the same 
time. A man who could be satisfied with small 
successes, and amused with very small witticisms. 
He was the kind of man who chooses to be mistress 
as well as master in his house. And this desire, 
from his wife's condition, he had a rare facility for 
obtaining. He was the sort of gentleman to 
whose coat every housemaid longs to attach a 
dishcloth. 

Especially dear to Mr. Campion was the good 
old practical jest of writing "Slut" with his 
finger in some undusted comer. He was always 
doing it at home, and that with a keen mental 
relish which no repetition could render stale. No 
impassioned adorer was ever less weary of carvii^ 
the name of his loved one on trees or rocks. 
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However, in greater matters Mr. Gerald Cam- 
pion both bore a good name and deserved it. He 
was very attentive to his wife, although for three 
or four years past she had been much more a 
burthen than a comfort to him. He had been a 
very tolerable father to his daughter. 

From one or two causes, which also we may 
leave for future explanation, Emily Campion had 
not been fortunate in her home, or in the in- 
fluences which filled it. And I count it as much 
her misfortune as her fault, that her father just at 
this time was greatly and reasonably uncomfort- 
able about her. She was (it could be no secret to 
any but strangers) — she was more than ready to 
entrust her future life to a young gentleman very 
little older than herself, and whose early and 
reckless extravagance promised ill for his future 
that was to be his own. 

The small estate to which young Rupert 
Larking was heir, and the large estate to which 
Emily Campion was heiress, were both alike in 
the county of Somerset. Thus the two young 
people (their united ages were not quite forty 
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years) had long been country acquaintances. The 
London season of 1856 had, most untowardly in 
•every prudent eye, brought them into mutual 
contact in town. EmUy had come out, and 
Eupert had come of age. 

He was just the young man to propose a 
marriage in defiance of parents, prudence, and all 
'et^eeteras of the kind ; and Mr. Campion was not 
very sure that his daughter would repel the idea 
with its merited abhorrence. 

It was on the twenty-fourth of July, being the 
Thursday preceding the latest events of our story, 
when something came to Mr. Campion's ears 
about his daughter, which prompted him at once 
to remove her from London, and (as far as might 
be) from all possible pursuit by her lover. Some 
time afterwards, when altered circumstances had 
enabled Emily to speak freely of this critical day, 
^he acknowledged that an elopement into Scotland 
had been projected, and would have been carried 
out that very evening. Mr. Campion was enabled 
to anticipate and baffle the treason, from a hint 
supplied him by his footman. That footman, it 
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may be said, had a grudge (the grudge of attach- 
ment proffered aiid declined) against Miss Cam- 
pion's maid, the chosen confidante and companion 
of the intended expedition. We can never be sure 
that the currents of our own lives, smooth them as 
skilfully as we may, will not be crossed and 
disturbed by the worst-managed course of other 
people's affairs. If Bassanio had fixed on the 
wrong casket, not only would he have lost Portia, 
but for Gratiano and Nerissa too all life must 
have been a blank. And such disturbing influ- 
ences, though often coming irom above to below, 
do at times, as with Rupert and Emily, originate 
in a level below them. Jane preferred William to 
John ; and the heir of Charlwood Manor was kept 
asunder from the heiress of Deverington Hall. 

Great and terrible was Emily's dismay when, 
very early that evening, her father announced his 
intention of taking her abroad that very night. 
The two were to travel alone. Jane was to be 
left behind, and to be turned away the very next 
morning. And poor Emily was in the train with 
her papa, with London behind her, and the green 
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fields in front and beside her, before she felt quite 
certain that she was not in some dreadful dream. 
Mr. Campion made no open allusion to the cause 
of this hurried journey. His daughter, however, 
felt sure from his manner that he had found her 
out. So she ventured to put neither objections 
nor inquiries to him. She had just asked him 
whither they were going, and he had shortly 
answered, " To your aunt at Dieppe." And very 
little else was said between them at all. 

Mr. Campion was, of course, very angry. He 
had heard so many stories unfavourable to Mr. 
Larking, — of such extravagance as would beggar 
him in a twelvemonth, — of the companions in 
whose society he was supposed to find his chief 
delight. But, rightfully angry as Mr. Campion 
was, I do believe he found more than compensation 
in the good fortune which had averted the irre- 
parable ruin. His fussy disposition quite revelled 
in the thought of the prompt and skilful manner 
in which he was vanquishing the danger altogether. 
And beneath his real displeasure there was a 
lurking sense of something like gratitude to his 
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daughter for providing him the opportunity of 
showing how well he could manage in all emer- 
gencies. The little circumstance that another's 
eye, and not his, had detected that any emergency 
existed, — this escaped his consideration altogether. 

Their journey, eventful enough in its origin, 
was fraught with ultimate events of the most 
important kind to several persons together. But 
in itself it passed as devoid of incident as ever a 
journey could be. There was prospect of a still 
and quiet passage from Newhaven to Normandy, 
a promise not at all falsified, for the sea was 
almost as a lake that night. 

They reached Newhaven just as it was growing 
quite dark. A solitary, cuUoff looking place did 
it appear at that time. Emily sat crying in the 
hotel, and her papa dawdled and fidgeted about 
inside and outside until it was time to go on 
board. He purchased a Daily News, which after 
perusing he handed to his daughter. In the last 
moment of preparing to depart she swept it into 
the bag she carried in her hand. Had she left it 
on the table instead (and she was as likely to have 
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done the one as the other), the journey would 
never have issued in the great events it actually 
brought to pass. 

Before eleven at night they were steaming out 
of the harbour and into the Channel ; and 
morning, as beautiful as morning ever came, was 
shining out of the east when they reached the 
shores of Normandy. 

Poor Emily felt more than ever like one in a 
horrid dream. The tranquillity of winds and 
waters on that night has spared us the anguish of 
again chronicling such misery as, only six days 
before, the voyage from Liverpool to Bangor had 
involved. 

Still, the two travellers on whom we are now in 
attendance felt all the physical discomforts in- 
separable from that beautiful, but uncomfortable 
hour of the day. 

They took some rest in the Hotel de Londres. 
The place was not new to either of them, and had 
it been so, they were thinking of other matters 
than sight-seeing. Some time in the forenoon they 
took breakfast in a restaurant in the Eue Qrande. 
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If this page should have any readers who are 
total strangers to the Continent, let us warn them 
to abstain from touching the French coflfee ; for if 
they touch it, they will never, as a rule, enjoy a 
cup of coffee in England. 

However, when they had breakfasted, Mr. 
Campion and his daughtOT went out towards the- 
abode of Emily's aunt. 

That aunt was her mother's sister. Her name- 
was Lady Dalby. She was the widow of a 
baronet, and had been left with an income scarcely 
of a piece with her social rank. Hence her long 
and continued residence on the Continent. She- 
had no family, all her late husband's children, 
having been the issue of his previous marriage. 
Her brother-in-law foimd some trouble in dis- 
covering her, as she had quitted the house in. 
which he had previously visited her, for one of the- 
houses which faced the sea. After one or two 
inquiries, Mr. Campion was directed to a certain 
house upon the cliff. Like the neighbouring 
houses, it stood in a garden, that garden being 
shut off from the road by an exceedingly tall gate^ 
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which, however, did not shut the garden from 
sight. An elderly-looking woman was gathering 
a few flowers near the gate, when Mr. Campion 
and Emily came up to it. 

The gentleman put on his very best French 
wherewith to address his questions to this woman. 
Not a little to his surprise, shQ returned the 
answer in English, — ^in English as decidedly 
English as was Mr. Campion's French. 

** Yes, sir, Lady Dalby lives here, and she is at 
home. Will you walk in ?" 

Mr. Campion would walk in. Lady Dalby 
occupied the first floor of the house. The Dieppe 
season was just at its height now, and the other 
lodgers were many. 

The woman whom he had seen, and who con- 
ducted himself and his daughter up-stairs, was her 
ladyship's own servant. And before many 
minutes they were greeted by Lady Dalby herself. 

She was a thin, faded woman. She was not 
happy in her banishment from London life, which 
her narrow means imposed upon her. And her 
time was prone to be a very great weariness to her. 
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And a visit from friends in England was, as on 
this day, a source of great and real pleasure to 
her. 

" Dear me, Gterald ! Well, upon my word, this 
is a treat indeed, and a most unexpected one too. 
And Emily, too ! — My dear love, how are you ? I 
don't think you look very well, I must say. 
What does your papa think ?*' 

Papa gave the answer for himself. '^Well^ 
yes, indeed, Bertha ; I do not quite think that 
London has agreed with Emily lately. As you 
observe, she looks a little pale." 

Poor conscience-stricken Emily ! There was 
anything but paleness in her cheeks as she drooped 
under her father's covert rebuke and her aunt's 
awakened curiosity. But Mr. Campion was not 
so spiteful as (I am sorry to say) fathers not 
seldom are, and he did not worry her any further. 
** If you will excuse its being done so suddenly, 
and can receive Emily here for a little while, I 
purpose to leave her with you," he said to his 
sister-in-law. 

'*0h dear! I'm always ready to see her at 
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any time. Most happy, I am sure; and I do 
think the air of this place might set her up." 

" Just so, Bertha ; and thank you, I am sure. 
Then would you allow your servant to show her at 
once to her room ? I find you have an English 
servant." 

*'0h yes; Madame Durange is English. I 
always call her Madame, Oh yes, you are right. 
And she is rather a superior woman ; has been I 
don't know where — all over the world, I believe.'* 

** She does appear a clever woman. She found 
out that I was an Englishman — I can't conceive 
how — the very moment I began to speak to her. 
I suppose, Lady Dalby, there's a sort of some- 
thing which an Englishman carries about with 
him that marks him at once with any one who 
knows us at all. But will you let her just attend 
to Emily for a little while?" 

"Of course, certainly." And Madame 
Durange was sunmioned at once. She was a 
bronzed-looking woman, and might be a little 
under fifty, at a rough guess. There was a quick, 
ready look about her, as of one whose experience 
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of life had been great and many-sided. Miss 
Campion quitted the room with her ; and on one 
axm she carried the bag in which the newspaper 
purchased yesterday had been hastily thrust by 
her. Mr. Campion began the conversation with 
Lady Dalby, for which he had procured his 
daughter's absence. 

*' There is nothing,'' he said — " there is nothing 
very serious the matter with Emily. You see, 
her mother cannot look after her, as a girl at her 
time of life requires looking after. And she has 
been entangling herself in a very foolish affair ; a 
— a very undesirable attachment. I've no doubt 
that a month or two here will put it all out of her 
head. I think the less said about it the better." 

*'0h, decidedly, to be sure; yes. Well, — and 
I was just going to ask about poor Eliza, only I 
gather from what you just said, that she is no 
better than when I heard from you last 1" 

"No, I am sorry to say there's no improve- 
ment. I fear, indeed, she is getting worse. I 
have had advice from all quarters"; and I need not 
tell you that anything recommended would be 
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done at once. But poor Eliza — she won't allow 

of anything being done. She won't go into 

society ; she won't go to any watering-place ; she 

won't so much as come here. I do believe the 

very presence of me, or of Emily, makes her feel 

uncomfortable. Being alone (the doctors all 

agree in that) is just the worst thing for her. 

And yet it's just the thing she seems bent on 

having." 

''Most astonishing! Why, I remember her, 

and so must you remember her, as one of the 

gayest of the gay ; I'm sure, when we were girls 

together, to be alone for one hour would have been 

the greatest possible punishment to her. Not 

that she was often obliged to bear it ; for you 

know her lively, clever ways made her very much 

sought after. What can you imagine to be the 

cause of it?" 

** That, indeed, puzzles everybody. The medical 

men talk of the action of the mind upon the body ; 

and they hint that some secret worry may be 

troubling her. I see no reason for thinking so 

myself. What could it possibly be, you know?" 
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"Why, what indeed? But really, my dear 
Gerald, if I were in your place I should impress 
on Eliza that it is quite a duty to rouse herself ; a 
duty she owes both to her husband and to her 
daughter. I should be quite peremptory, and 
insist upon it. I declare, indeed, I should." 

*' Well, Bertha, of course you must suppose it's 
all very distressing to me. But if I ever speak to 
Eliza, she does look so unhappy ; so like a poor 
creature who is losing her reason (though I am 
assured on the best authority that her reason is 
not afifected), that I really, — really, I haven't the 
heart to say all that it might be proper to say. 
Besides, I think I told you before that any 
agitation might have serious consequences." 

**WeU, it's a most deplorable state of things. 
And for Emily, an only child and an heiress, so 
doubly deplorable." 

** Why, yes, Bertha. But, by the way, I am 
inclined to think that Emily thinks too much of 
being an heiress. You know enough of our 
family matters to know that hei position is not 
altogether so sure a one. It would be no harm at 
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all if you now and then hinted the thing to her. 
You're discreet, I am aware, and will say no more 
than it is right she should hear." 

** No ; you may fully rely upon me. I quite 
understand. I was going to ask if you had seen, 
or heard of, your brother very lately." 

** I see him very seldom ; and I hear not very 
often. I don't think he will ever settle down in 
England again. He is well, or was when last I 
heard from him. He travels about everywhere, 
and rests nowhere." 

**Dear! What a blight seems to have fallen 
upon him ! And pray, (I know it's a painful 
subject, but we are alone together now) — pray, 
has anything lately been heard oiherV 

** Nothing, nothing whatever. She receives 
her income every year ; and lives — nobody appears 
to know where. Some suppose that she lives in a 
convent. But we don't kjQow ; and we system- 
atically abstain from inquiring." 

" Well, indeed, that seems the properesb course. 
However, you feel sure that she is still alive ?" 

** ^ Alive,' Lady Dalby !" And so startled was 
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Mr. Campion at her question, that he startled her 
greatly by his vehement repetition of it. **0f 
course, we are sure that she is alive ! I do 
beseech you. Bertha, not to be so fanciful and 
imaginative ! Well, excuse me ; only, you see, 
the whole affair has been so very painful, that — 
that — ^you know — ^that any new idea is vexatious 
to us. That's all, you know." 

" Oh, well, it was only a passing thought ; a 
very foolish one, perhaps," answered the lady, 
who saw that she had somehow made her brother- 
in-law look very uneasy. Then she went on to 
something else. 

'* And the poor unfortunate child. What, after 
all, became of her V 

" She was decently cared for ; and my brother 
said he had reason to hope she would not suffer for 
the sins of others, after all. I don't think he has 
ever inquired about her since. I never have." 

** I suppose your brother had the fullest assur- 
ance of her not being his child V\ 

** The fullest he could have. I am very sure 
that nothing short of it would have ever convinced 
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him. But she confessed it herself to him ; oon- 
fessed it in the amplest manner with her own lips, 
in his hearing, and in that of another." 

** How shocking, to be sure !" And any 
farther comment which Lady Dalby may have 
been ready to make was prevented by the re- 
entrance, at this point, of her niece. She was to 
be left for an undetermined period in the custody 
of aimt Dalby. 

Her papa would return to England by the 
packet which went that very night, or at a very 
early hour in the morning. 

He took a stroll with Emily about the town 
and its environs that afternoon. On returning to 
the house which held Lady Dalby, they found her 
looking as if something had slightly vexed her. 
But what it was (if it was anything at all) she 
did not think proper to tell them. Late at night 
Mr. Campion walked away to the harbour, and to 
the vessel which was to bear him back to his 
native shore. He was soundly asleep ere she left 
the harbour, and the cliflfs of Sussex were full in 
view ere he was thoroughly awake again. They 
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were nearing the harbour, and the passengers 
were gathering on deck, to be r^ady for landing, 
when Mr. Campion's eyes met a sight that struck 
him with great surprise. The marvel was 
Madame Durange. She was standing, basket in 
hand, and must of course have quitted Dieppe 
along with himself. Lady Dalby had hinted 
nothing whatever about it. What meant this 
sudden journey? Could his troublesome Emily 
have been at the bottom of it ? 

Mr. Campion thought he should like to know. 
He went up and accosted the woman. 

"Are you leaving Lady Dalby entirely?" he 
asked of her. 

** Not at all, sir. I'm only taking a journey to 
England. I shall be back within a week." 

" I didn't at all expect to see you here, 
Madame." 

" Nor did I expect it, sir, until yesterday." 

And looking again at the basket in Madame 's 
hand, Mr. Campion saw projecting out of it the 
very newspaper which, when seen by him last, 
was in the hands of his daughter. 
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The woman saw that suspicion was stirring 
within him, and she pulled the newspaper out, 
and pointed to a particular advertisement. 

" That, sir,'' she said, " is what has made me 
anxious to get to England." 

The advertisement ran after this fashion : — 

"If Mrs. Markley, who lived in Radish Gardens, 
Hammersmith, in the month of March, 1838, and at the 
aforesaid time and place took charge of an infant, will 
communicate with Mr. Frederick Ballow, of Minchley, 
in Buckinghamshire, she wiU find it to her great ad' 
vantage. She is earnestly entreated to give the adver- 
tiser a personal interview; but if that be out of her 
power, to address a letter to him without delay. To 
meet her wishes any reasonable arrangement will readily 
be entered on." 

Mr. Campion read the advertisement very 
attentively indeed. Then he returned the news- 
paper to Madame Durange. 

"Then are you,'* he asked her, "at all 
acquainted with this Mrs. Markley ?'* 

**I was that Mrs. Markley myself, sir,'* she 
replied. *' Not that I have any idea what people 
can be wanting to know about the thing after all 
these years. The young lady gave me this paper 
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to look at yesterday, and it was a surprise indeed 
for me to see myself in it, though under my old 
name." 

" Then your first husband was an English- 
man V* 

**Yes, sir. And I was left a widow at the 
time I nursed the baby spoken of in the paper 
here. I never knew whose it was. I understood 
that the gentleman — indeed, he was a clergyman 
from somewhere in the country — who put the 
child into my hands had found her cast away 
somewhere. The poor little thing died ; and just 
after that my brother, who was gone to Australia, 
sent to ask me to join him. I went there, and 
got a very good place. But I didn't like the 
country. I suppose I was rather too fond of 
change. So when one of my master's daughters 
married a French gentleman, who liked Australia 
as little as I did, I took service with them, and 
came to live in Paris. I married there ; and my 
husband left me a widow after I had only been 
married about a twelvemonth ; and for the last 
two years and more I've been living with my Lady 
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Dalby. And so you see, sir, that accounts for 
my never hearing about the matter until now." 

Mr. Campion listened to her every word with an 
attention evidently prompted by a lively interest 
in all she said. 

Then he spoke in his turn. " Lady Dalby is 
aware of your intention V 

** Certainly, sir. She was a little put out by 
my wanting to come just when she happened to 
have company, you know, sir. But I was very 
urgent about it ; you know, sir, there's no telling 
how it might make against me if I did not come 
forward when wanted, whoever may be wanting 
me ; and so I urged it upon her ladyship to let 
me come at once." 

Mr. Campion was considering — ^considering 
something which took up all his thoughts for that 
moment. 

He put his next question in a tone and manner 
which proved that he was looking Madame through 
and through. 

**Pray tell me, Mrs. Markley — Madame 
Durange, I ought to say, — when you go down to 
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Minchley, do you stop in London by the 
way?" 

" No, sir, not if I can help it. I should like to 
get there as early as I can.'' 

** * Not if you can help it !' Well, I was going 
to say, Madame, that if you meet any friends, I 
should be glad — that is to say, I should be obliged 
to you, if you would not mention my having met 
with you; nor, in fact, say anything about my 
daughter's visiting Lady Dalby ; in short, not 
mention our names at all. It would be her 
ladyship's wish, I know, as well as my own." 

"Of course, sir; I won't mention it on any 
account." And the woman appeared greatly 
wondering why so small a favour should necessitate 
so long an explanation. They drew away from 
one another, and had no further conversation. 
But they watched each other, nevertheless. 
Madame Durange, especially, had a wondering, 
puzzled look upon her face ; a look that suddenly 
gave way to a start of recollection, as when some- 
thing lost from the memory returns in all its 
freshness. 
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Mr. Campion looked, on his side, as if he 
should very much like to know more about her 
errand in England. 

Then, before long, they landed. And he got 
into a first-class carriage, and the object of his 
curiosity into a second-class carriage. And a 
momentary glimpse at London Bridge was all they 
afterwards saw of one another. 

Mr. Campion went back to the house in Pimlico 
Terrace, and a few days later to Deverington Hall. 
We shall have the honour of calling on him at the 
latter place by-and-bye, but for the present we 
must follow in the steps of our good Madame. 

She had knocked about the world too much to 
be flurried by a sudden journey. She went down 
to Minchley by an afternoon train ; and just as 
the Ballow clock, as much in advance of the age 
now as ever, was pointing to five minutes past six, 
Madame Durange was walking out of the 
Minchley station, baggage in hand, and asking for 
Mr. Ballow' s house. Everybody knew it, and she 
had very little difficulty in finding it. Just as she 
got to one door a handsome young gentleman came 
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out of it, leaped into a gig that stood by, and set 
off towards the station, to catch the train to 
London. That young man, as you will anticipate, 
was our special friend Richard Ferrier. He and 
Madame exchanged a momentary look. There 
could not be much in common between those two. 
And it was the xmlikeliest thing of all that, 
meeting as they did, they should each be thinking 
of one and the same subject. But that unlikely 
thing was a fact. Hl-assorted pair as anybody 
would have reckoned them, an exchange of their 
present ideas would have been of the deepest 
interest to them both. But no such exchange was 
made, and the door had closed behind Richard ere 
the late Mrs. Markley had time to step forward 
and ring the bell. 

When, in answer to her summons, it was 
presently reopened, she asked if Mr. Ballow were 
at home. 

Mr. Ballow was at home, but he was just going 
to dinner. M. Durange's widow carried no such 
things as cards about with her. But, as we said, 
she did always carry her wits about her. She 
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took out the newspaper which had so accidentally 
come under her eyes, folded it with Mr. Ballow's 
advertisement uppermost, pointed it out to the 
servant, and asked him to show it his master. 
The boy could read, and saw that Mr. Ballow's 
name appeared in it. 

** Tell Mr. Ballow, if you please, that I've come 
about ihaty and am ready to tell him all I know.'' 

The boy took it in, and left her waiting at the 
door. She was not doomed to wait very long. 
Mr. Ballow came quickly out, and Mrs. Ballow 
followed him, with an excitement and curiosity 
which defied repression. The name of the visitor 
had been on their lips at the very moment she 
came in. They had just had a doleful interview 
with Richard. And he had been impressing them 
with the unhappy certainty that, on disproving 
Eva*s connection with the Roberts family depended 
his every hope in the world. Mr. Ballow had 
been forced to acknowledge at what a disadvantage 
the death, or disappearance, of Mrs. Markley had 
placed them. She, if it lay in the power of any 
creature at all, could furnish the assurance, 
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beyond mere assertion, that the infant found in 
Scarlington House, and committed to her keeping 
by Mr. Ferrier, had really ended its existence 
within a few months of its birth. 

Mr. Ballow could not hold out any lively hope 
of ever finding her. Poor Eichard was well-nigh 
desperate. He said he would do anything, spend 
anything, suflfer anything, could he but undo the 
terrible mischief which, partly in malice and 
partly in ignorance, had been wrought by his 
mother. He was distracted to find some method 
of untying that knot which could only be cut by 
a positive breaking of his word. I do believe that 
nothing in earth, sea, or sky, is so deplorably 
helpless as a man when crossed in love. Feminine 
helplessness is, in comparison, the very perfection 
of self-dependence. Our Richard clung to the 
Minchley surgeon as never a drowning sailor clung 
to a spar. 

Mrs. Ballow was, as became her sex, the more 

sympathetic of the two. Besides, she was very 

eager that Mrs. Ferrier's detestable trickery should 

be robbed of its wrongful triumph. So she tried 
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to modify her husband's discouragements by her 
own more sanguine ideas. She hinted that Mr. 
Ballow's cautious character inclined him always to 
understate his hopes ; that any case in his pro. 
fession, of which he did not quite despair, might 
always be looked on as a hopeful one. And 
Captain Ferrier might apply the rule to the very 
different case in hand. I fancy Mrs. Ballow 
justified herself against any possible charge of 
exciting delusive hopes, by the arriere pensee, 
that, if nothing should be left but for Richard 
either to give up Eva for good, or to break right 
slap through his ridiculous promise, he would be 
worse than a fool if he hesitated long over the 
latter course. 

Of such a kind had been the interview of that 
afternoon. Good-natured friends though they 
were, I do think the Ballows were a little bit tired. 
But none the less did they hail the new and oppor- 
tune arrival. 

**Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Ballow, " I do 
wish Captain Ferrier had been here ! Just gone 
only this very minute ! I wonder if there would 
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be time to call him back ? Shall I tell Thomas to 
run to the station as hard as he canT' 

'*My dear, I think not. You know we can 
communicate with him at any time, and at very 
short notice. I should like to make sure of our 
ground beforehand. Recollect there may be 
nothing certain even now." 

Then Mr. Ballow addressed our unknown visitor. 
"My good madam," he said, **we shall be very 
glad if you can afford us any information. I beg 
your pardon, but I am not aware of your name." 

** My name, sir, is Madame Durange. But my 
first husband's name was Markley. And I am the 
Mrs. Markley spoken of here, sir." 

** Then pray tell us all you can at once. But 
fiirst you must have something to eat. I suppose 
you have come from some distance?" 

" My dear, pray let Mrs. Markley come in and 
have some dinner along with us." 

The Ballows were quite alone ; and there was 
nothing in Mrs. Markley's dress or manner which 
made her noticeably unfit for their company. So 
they had her in, and she partook of dinner with 
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theoL The all-important oonTersation was pro- 
ceeded with daring the dinner and afcerwaids,— of 
coui:ge, at each time in the absence of the servant. 
Mr. Ballows earliest questions were put with a 
view to ascertain whether it was indeed the true 
Mrs. Markley, and no pretender to the name, who 
was at present sitting along with him. Those ques- 
tions we need not rehearse. Suffice it to say that 
they were answered satisfactorily and well. Sun- 
dry little notices of details tallied so exceedingly 
well with Mr. Ferrier's famous manuscript, that 
there was no fair room for doubting but that the 
woman who could tell so much was now at last in 
their presence. And, what was also important, 
she betrayed no sign of having anything to conceal. 
Mr. Ballow was satisfied already that her conduct 
in the whole matter had been upright and truthful, 
that the baby whose death she had alleged had 
really and truly died; that the identification of 
Eva with the mysterious infant of Scarlington 
House was a baseless fiction ; and that between 
her and the Llynbwllyn family there was no 
manner of connection. We may just add that, 
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with the full conviction of this in his mind, Mr. 
Ballow still thought and spoke of our heroine as 
Eva. 

Nor was there any inadvertence in this. For 
(though Mr. Ferrier had not recorded it in his 
manuscript) she had been conditionally baptised as 
"Eva/' after her adoption by him in 1842. 

Mr. Ballow, we say, was satisfied in his own 
mind. Bnt that was of very little moment. Others 
must be satisfied. The world must be satisfied. 
Poor Mrs. Eoberts must be satisfied. There must 
be such evidence of the death of her child as would 
detach her from Eva with her own acquiescence. 
Thus only, it was pretty certain, would Richard and 
Miss March be ever made a happy couple. 

Mr. Ballow, accordingly, proceeded to inquire 
whether proof of the death would be readily forth- 
coming. 

Madame Durange assured him that all had been 
ordered in a legal and decent way. 

"But, Madame, you may not be aware of it, 
but there are persons, not otherwise than respect- 
able persons, who have doubted that the child under 
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yonr care died at alL Don't for a moment imagine 
that I share the opinion mysell But it is the 
opinion of some, and I greatly wish we may be 
able to contradict it." 

" Certainly, sir, I can altogether contradict it. 
I should not be likely to say the child died if it did 
not. Why, sir, I was paid, and very handsomely 
paid, to take good care of it, as I hope I should 
have done anyway. But the gentleman, Mr. 
Ferrier, paid me very weU indeed; it was not my 
business to ask why he took such an interest in 
the little thing ; but all I could do was of no use, 
and the baby died. And, in justice to myself, sir, 
I may teU you that Dr. Osprey, whom I had in 
more than once, assured me that he very much 
wondered I had managed to keep it alive so long 
as I did." 

** I need no further assurance, as I haye already 
told you, Madame Durange. But I want to con- 
vince certain other persons who are likely to be 
a little more obstinate. Is this Dr. Osprey alive 
now, do you know?" 

"That, sir, I cannot possibly tell. It's very 
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likely he may be. He was only a middle-aged man 
at the period, and it is but eighteen years ago.*' 

* * Can you remember where he lived at the 
time?" 

Madame recollected the street, but not the 
number : he had lived in Hammersmith. It was 
a matter to be inquired into by-and-bye. 

He went on questioning the late Mrs. Markley. 

"As I am putting inquiries to you which you 
must think very curious ones, Madame Durange, 
I wiU partly tell you why they are made. Mr. 
Ferrier, whom you remember, was my wife's uncle, 
Mrs. Ballow's uncle. We had, in after years, the 
charge of a young lady whom he had taken under 
his care. And an idea has got into some people's 
heads that this young lady is the very baby nursed 
by yourself. This, you must see, is^ most annoy- 
ing and vexatious thing to the young lady herself* 
andto all belonging to her. And we are exceedingl y 
anxious to show that the notion is just an impossi- 
ble one, as you and 1, of course, know already." 

*' Well, sir, other persons in the house saw how 
ill the poor child grew, and saw it after it died. 
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And the burial and all was done in the regular 
way.'* 

** Yes, Mrs. Markley (excuse me, I forgot you 
had changed your name). But then there are 
always persons who will take up any idea rather 
than believe what they are not inclined to believe. 
And there are people, or at least there is one 
person, who will maintain that this young lady is 
the child you nursed, unless we can make the 
matter so clear that no rational creature could 
think otherwise. The person to whom I allude, 
and other persons besides, believe that you were 
persuaded to part with the child Mr. Ferrier gave 
you, and to substitute some other in its place. I 
should like to show them that it was no such 
thing. Now can we make sure of doing so 1" 

"Yes, sir, I hope so. We can, if any of the 
people are living whom I used to see at that time. 
The doctor, in particular, declared to me that it 
never could have lived long. It was found exposed 
(as I understood) on a cold night. It had 
certainly been carried through the night air, 
without being sufficiently wrapped up. And the 
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doctor said, besides, that it was a delicate child, 
that it had had no chance from its birth. But 
Mr. Ferrier took so to the child, he never could 
bear to hear that said, and so I didn't tell it him 
quite so plainly as perhaps I ought to have done.*' 

" Well, Madame Durange, is it true that, while 
the child was still living with you, a lady, living 
in Fulham, expressed great interest in it, and 
frequently inquired about it ?'' 

** Yes, sir, that is quite true. The lady was a 
Mrs. Campion. The name was brought to my 
mind this very morning." Here, for the first time 
during the interview, Madame's straightforward 
manner forsook her, and she hesitated and stam- 
mered a little. She was, of course, thinking of 
her promise made to Mr. Campion on the steamer, 
to observe strict silence as to her having met with 
him ; a promise which she had been on the point 
of overlooking. But neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ballow 
understood anything more than that the adver- 
tisement which had brought her to England had 
recalled, one after another, the several names and 
facts connected with the Hammersmith affair. So 
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she was suffered, without any cross-questioning at 
all, to proceed in her own way. 

" The lady's name," she said, *' was Campion." 
And once again Madame considered whether the 
promise that morning exacted from her might not 
have some unsuspected bearing upon the other 
matter. But she again went on. 

** Mrs. Campion sent her manservant in the first 
instance, and called more than once herself. She 
asked me if I were sure the poor child would be 
always well taken care of. I said I greatly feared 
it would not need caring for long. I thought 
when I said that, she looked very unhappy indeed. 
I found out she had never had any children of her 
own. And I confess I began to wonder at the 
interest she took in it. She would scarcely 
believe me when I assured her that all which care 
and money could do was being done for the baby. 
And she quite forced me to take some money from 
her. What she thought, when she heard that the 
child had died, I never knew ; for I was suddenly 
sent for to join my brother in Australia. And as 
I was then a young widow, and my own child 
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lately dead, I was very eager to go. I don't know, 
sir, that I can possibly tell you any more ; if I 
can, I gladly will.'* 

There did not, indeed, appear much more to be 
told. Mr. Ballow begged of Madame Durange to 
take up her abode with them until the Monday ; 
and on that day they would both go up together to 
town, and establish by personal testimony the 
actual death of the baby at present falsely 
identified with Eva. 

Captain Ferrier might be invited to meet and 
accompany them, if he would. 

This plan was duly carried out on Monday, the 
28th of July. The doctor, Mr. Osprey, was alive 
still, and to be foimd in Hammersmith still. He 
was one who had sought and found his chief 
professional fame in studying the physique of 
infants. He well recollected his being called in to 
the foundling protegee of Mr. Ferrier. And he 
was prepared to assert from undoubted memory, 
and, moreover, to support it by written memoranda 
made at the time, and still in existence, that, 
without an actual miracle, the life in that unfor- 
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tunate infant could not possibly have been 
prolonged above the space of a very few months. 

A physician, who stood at nearly the pinnacle 
of his profession, had recorded his experience that, 
in no instance physically corresponding with the 
above, had he ever witnessed a prolonged life. It 
was in the order of nature impossible. 

Respectable persons were found, who had fre- 
quently seen the baby in Mrs. Markley*s keeping, 
in the period during which she had nursed it. 
And they were satisfied that no change of children 
had been or could have been eflfected. The 
landlady of that inn to which Mr. Ferrier had in 
the first instance taken the baby, had noticed a 
particular mark on its arm, and had noticed it 
again when she saw the child laid out for its early 
and lasting rest. (It was a kind of mark which, if 
the child could have lived, would probably have 
worn away in a year or two.) 

AH these testimonies were obtained and formally 
noted, with a care too easily imagined by the 
reader to need any description by the writer 
Richard would possibly have . hurried down into 
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Wales himself, to announce the happy discovery 
to Eva; but while these aflfairs were still 
transacting, he was summoned to the bedside of 
his most intimate friend, a gentleman who, like 
himself, had passed through the Crimean war, but 
who was now alarmingly ill at his home in the 
north of Scotland. Richard knew he left a zealous 
and efficient substitute in the person of Mr. 
Ballow. That gentleman could not go to 
LlynbwUyn in person. But he prepared to write 
the matter out for Eva, and to urge her, as quietly 
as might be, to take a long farewell of Mrs. 
Roberts and the Dowlases, and come back to 
Minchley and happiness at once. Richard would 
probably join them on any favourable turn in the 
illness of his friend. 

Mr. Ballow wrote this letter in London, on 
Wednesday, the 30th of July, and himself went 
back to Minchley the very same evening. 

The letter was in Eva's hands in the early 
afternoon of Thursday, the latest day of July. 
And to Eva and to LlynbwUyn it i& high time 
that we also should return. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. 

Wb left Eva and her supposed mother* driving 
home from Bangor, on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 30th July. Their little excursion had come to 
an untimely and unpleasant end. The unlucky 
meeting of the night before had agitated Mrs. 
Roberts in a most dangerous manner, and had filled 
Eva's mind with a foreboding of new misfortune. 
Nor was this foreboding in any way lessened by the 
new phase in which, as they journeyed home, the 
feelings of Mrs. Roberts displayed themselves. 

It was some comfort to Eva that the presence of 
a third party, the driver of their car, compelled 
Mrs. Roberts to be reserved in all she said. But 
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Eva well understood her when she began complain- 
ing that she had done very wrong in thus abruptly 
quitting Bangor. Her first natural horror at meet- 
ing the man who had blighted her life was now 
giving way to the old day-dream which had kept 
her in hope for so many desolate years. She was 
thinking of his returning to her and doing her the 
justice against which the death of his lawful wife 
had left no positive hindrance. To Eva the idea 
was horrible. She felt that such a marriage would 
rather deepen than lighten the family disgrace. 
Her mother, hitherto the unwilling dupe of a scoun- 
drel, would then become the consenting wife of a 
scoundrel. 

The man's appearance in his old theological guise 
was but too plain a proof that he was altered in 
nothing save in the name which he bore. Mrs. 
Eoberts had quickly remembered that " M*Quan- 
tigan'* was known to have been the name of 
Mr. O'CuUamore's mother, and therefore naturally 
adopted as his alias ; and her recollection of the 
man's face and figure was too painfully accurate to 
leave her in any doubt. Eva hoped for some time 
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that a striking resemblance, accounted for by close 
relationship, might have deceived her as to 
M*Quantigan's identity. And before they quitted 
the Bangor hotel on Wednesday morning, they 
heard from their landlady that there had been a 
row at the meeting so prematurely quitted by 
themselves; that an Irish gentleman (Papist, 
of course) had stood up and professed to identify 
Mr. Murphy M'Quantigan with a convict who, some 
years before, had been transported for bigamy. (The 
Irish gentleman had been removed by the police, 
and the meeting had taken its course. We need 
hardly say that with the ladies and gentlemen who 
promote such meetings, no crime possible to man 
could make a Protestant champion unacceptable.) 
Nearly all their way home Mrs. Roberts went on, 
with as much openness as the presence of a third 
party allowed, to talk of her hopes that Mr. 
M^Quantigan had recognised her, and that he would 
follow her to LlynbwUyn, ready to oflfer the long- 
deferred atonement. Eva would have been glad to 
tell her mother that her hope was an idle dream, 
which had better be put aside ; but she felt it but 
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too probable that the idea might quickly become a 
fact. Her mother had money ; Mr. M'Quantigan's 
present occupation indicated that he had little or 
none. A very few days might determine her mother 
on a marriage — a marriage likely^to be followed up 
by fresh ill-treatment and a second desertion. The 
real marriage would renew, and perhaps in greater 
measure, all the misery and cruelty of the mock 
marriage. That the semi-religious character main, 
tained by M'Quantigan would coerce him into 
decency, our heroine could not entertain much hope. 
She knew — ^alas ! it lies on the surface of all his- 
tory — how much personal wickedness will be par- 
doned on account of zeal in controversy. She also 
knew that this perverse morality, too common 
everywhere, was familiar indeed to that Orange 
Association which numbered Murphy M'Quanti- 
gan, as it had numbered Bryan O'Cullamore twenty 
years before, among its loudest and busiest main- 
tainors. Eva did not know very much about 
Orangemen. She did not know, for instance, that 
once upon a time, and in a cathedral city of Eng- 
land, a clergyman advocated from thQ pulpit the 
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dethronement of Queen Victoria, ere her approach- 
ing marriage destroyed the hopes of having an 
Orange king ; but she knew enough to know that 
her wretched father was likely, for all his Protes- 
tantism, to commit the first act of wickedness that 
promised him anything safely advantageous. 

A marriage with her mother might be plausibly 
represented as a very virtuous act, and it would 
put into his hands, without any danger whatever, 
a very substantial sum of money. 

Of one thing Eva felt quite sure,— if her mother 
obtained and embraced the opportunity of such a 
marriage, she could not make her abode with her 
parents. 

Though he was her father, M'Quantigan was not 
a man under whose roof she could allow herself to 
live. In such a case — with great sorrow, but with 
entire decision — she must give up as hopeless the 
task she had set herself, that of comforting and sus- 
taining her foolish, helpless mother. Yet all this 
new dreaded folly might never be brought to pass. 
M'Quantigan might not have noticed them; or, 
having noticed them, he might not think it wise to 
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follow them. Possibly, with the help of her uncle 
Dowlas, who, she knew would regard the matter 
as she did, Mrs. Eoberts might be kept from con- 
tact with the man who had so unhappily come in 
her way again. All that could be done to keep 
them asunder should, at any sacrifice whatever, be 
done. 

With such thoughts as these, Eva found herself 
arriving at LlynbwUyn again. For once she was 
verily glad to look forward to the company of aunt 
Dowlas. 

In her presence Mrs. Roberts would be a little 
backward in talking of her newly-awakened hopes. 
But Mrs. Dowlas, so very often present when her 
absence would have been a delight, was absent on 
this rare occasion which would h&ve made her pre. 
sence welcome When they drove to the door, 
Winifred Williams informed them that her master 
and mistress had both gone out very early in the 
morning, but intended to return in the afternoon. 
Rebecca Jane, with the other children, was left at 
home. To the inquiries of her aunt and cousin 
that young lady had no satisfactory answer to give 
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** Mamma said I was not to say anything at all. 
She never meant you to know anything about her 
having gone ; the thought you wouldn*t be home 
imtil after she and papa came home. She*ll be 
dreadfully angry when she finds you have come 
home, I'm sure." 

Eva neither cared nor attempted to know the 
motive for this sudden and secret journey ; but her 
mother was anxious, and questioned Winifred. 
Winifred, in the absence of positive information, 
felt sure that Mrs. Dowlas had gone to see Mr. 
Owen Gryffyth, who lived about nine or ten miles 
from LlynbwUyn, and between whom and the 
Roberts family there was a species of family con- 
nection. Mrs. Roberts astonished Eva by the com- 
plaints she lavished on her sister's behaviour. 

They were, however, followed up by such expla- 
nations as brought Eva to understand, though not 
to sympathise with them. We ourselves, if we are 
interested in Eva, must not imitate her own in- 
difference, as Mr. Gryffyth and his affairs were de- 
tailed to her. 

This is what she was told : — 
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Mr. Owen GryflFyih's fiather— now long deceased 
—had taken for his second wife a woman some- 
what his inferior in station. She was, indeed, the 
sister of Mr. David Roberts, of Liverpool, and 
therefore the aunt of Eva's mother. She had 
merited and won a great regard from her stepson ; 
and on this affection, and on the fact of his never 
having married, Mrs. Dowlas had built great hopes 
in respect of the wealth he would leave behind 
him. He had, indeed, one nephew, the son of his 
only sister, — of brothers he had never had any. 
But that nephew had married and settled in 
England, and had formed connections, moreover, 
as remote as possible from the likings and customs 
of his old Welsh uncle. And between them, as 
far as was known, there had been an utter 
cessation of intercourse during more than twenty 
years. Mr. Qryfiyth had, up and down North 
Wales, more distant relations of his own, but there 
were none for whom he was known to entertain 
any special preference. And Mrs. Dowlas herself 
was not alone in believing that she and her family 
might look to enjoy the largest slice of the 
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inhmtance he would leave, at all events for some- 
body. He was, for a secondary squire, a wealthy 
man ; his possessions could hardly fedl short of two 
thousand a-year. He was much afflicted with ihe 
gout, and might either go off suddenly -any day, or 
might survive — ^for he was but seventy — ^to a 
much more advanced age. 

As Mrs. Roberts was wont to say, "he was 
always going to go, and never going." He had 
been very kind to the Dowlas family, but had 
encouraged their hopes by no definite promises. 
Very likely he would allow his nephew to have all 
in the end. His acquaintance thought he would 
choose to die without any will whatever. His 
nephew had taken his own way in life, but that 
way had proved itself a singularly successful one. 
Rich people generally like to leave their money 
wiUi those whose present prosperity at least argues 
worldly prudence. It was to inquire how things 
were progressing, — whether the nephew had come 
into the foreground at last ; whether any will had 
been made; whether "uncle Owen," as Mrs. 
Dowlas taught her children to call him, would 
pity and relieve her dreadful suspense at last. It 
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was for each and all of those purposes that Mrs. 
Dowlas had insisted on the secret journey. Hence 
her proposal to Eva of the excursion to Bangor. 
She had intended that Mrs. Roberts and her 
daughter, on their coming home, should find her 
akeady returned, and so remain in ignorance of 
her own journey. Rebecca Jane had very good 
ground for saying that her mamma would be 
exceedingly wrathfiil at finding her sister and her 
niece returned before her. 

Some time in the afternoon the rector and his 
wife did return. Poor Morgan looked as if he had 
had an unusually hard day of it. His wife had 
been terribly put out of temper by the untoward 
behaviour of Mr. Gryffyth. He had received and 
entertained them kindly enough, but he had not 
lifted one comer of the veil that shrouded his 
testamentary intentions. Moreover, he had allotted 
to Mr. Dowlas more of his company than he would 
allow his lady to share. And Mrs. Dowlas's 
temper needed no such aggravation as the sight of 
the other excursionists returned before her. 
However, there are limits to human wickedness, 
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as there are limits to hnman excellence, and when 
Mrs. Dowlas saw how poorly her sister looked, she 
forbore firom nagging her, as it would have greatly 
relieved her to do. It was not so safe attacking 
Eva. She did not, however, let her niece alto, 
gether alone. It was the excellent lady's habit^ 
whenever she had given cause of complaint to 
others, to be b^orehand, and reply to their 
reproaches before they were uttered. On this 
occasion she really succeeded in putting our 
heroine hon de combai by a few energetic words. 
•' Be you as nasty to me as you can. Miss Eva, 
you'll always find that I can be still nastier to 
you," — a piece of self-assertion which it would 
have been hardly just in Eva to dispute. 

Towards evening, and having silently acquiesced 
in this inferior position, Eva strolled out for a 
walk amongst the hills. It was a clear, bright 
afternoon ; the clouds were few, and fax above the 
mountain. tops ; only on Snowdon, the loftiest of 
them, there rested a pillow of golden haze, pure 
and bright as though some angelic presence was 
taking there a momentary rest. The nearer hills 
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were all purple with their flowering heaths. 
Surely it is the sternest form of natural beauty 
which appeals most soothingly to the sense of the 
unhappy. Eva wae now amongst the unhappy. 
It is hard, at eighteen, to be without hope ; but 
Eva could now never hope for the only thing by 
which happiness could come to her. Should it 
even prove possible to throw doubt on the evidence 
which had assigned Mrs. Boberts as her mother, 
what reasonable creature could believe but that, 
one way or other, her parentage was of the most 
degrading kind ? 

Life henceforth was to her a thing to be borne, 
never to be enjoyed. Let her not be too severely 
blamed if there were moments when she doubted 
the justice which had so decreed. She caught 
herself envying the aged women whom she saw 
toiling along the road which was trodden so 
lightly by herself. They could have no worthy 
cause of sorrow. Their painful pilgrimage was 
all behind them, and the doors of the great 
Hospice were opening before them, inviting them 
to lasting rest. Happy they to whom the very 
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sorrow of their lives must make the more welcome 
that kindly repose already so nearly attained by 
them ! Unhappy she whom so vast and dreary an 
expanse of life divided firom the only peace that 
she ever could know ! 

She set herself to toil up a steep hill, which 
promised an extensive prospect for all with 
strength and patience to reach its smnmit. She 
felt a bitter sort of pleasure in the fatigue that 
assured her how to her, as to other weak mortals, 
the day of release must come. Then better and 
wiser thoughts were stirred within her, and the 
majesty of the mountains, as she looked at them 
from the hills she had climbed, had in it a silent 
eloquence of rebuke. Who was she^ to think that 
sorrow had never existed until its hand had been 
laid upon herself? There were many mourners in 
this world, and not nearly all of them could retire 
to contemplate the scenery which had given her 
spirit so much rest already. Such liberty might 
not always be her own. In her future life of 
dependence— for what besides could be her lot ? — 
she might come too long for the solitary joys of 
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her preseht existence, and might vainly wish to 
have them back again, — aunt Dowlas and her 
tongue included in the bargain. 

She kept rising and pacing about the summit 
she had reached, and then again sitting down to 
think. She thought of the new anxiety which 
might be coming near her in the reappearance of 
her unhappy father. But more than all, she 
thought of Richard. She felt it was her duty to 
forget him. She could not do it all at once. But 
could she do it by degrees? She thought she 
would examine herself day by day, and see if by 
any, though by the least perceptible degree, she 
were approaching the accomplishment of that hard 
duty. Then she sat herself down again on the 
mountain-side, she never knew for how long. For 
aught she could tell, she slept — at least, her 
thoughts appeared to chase each other up and 
down within her, uncontrolled by any such power 
as the wakeful commonly exercise over them. 
Her mother, whom she could only pity ; her 
father, whom she could only dread ; her aunt, 
whom she could but keep from hating ; her uncle. 
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whom she could not like as cordially as, in her 
inmost heart, she felt he deserved ; the Ballows, 
her faithful friends, from whom she could not help 
feeling that the fatal discovery had put her at a 
distance: each and every one of these people 
mingled confusedly in all her thoughts, and one 
other always besides them, — always Kichard — 
Kichard — Kichard. 

When she roused herseK and looked up again, 
she saw that the mountains had disappeared. 
The sun had gone down, and a curtain of whitish- 
grey mist wafi haoging over all ; and only the 
valley lying just below the hill she had ascended 
was now distinguishable by the eye. She lost no 
time in making her way downwards, and without 
many minutes of doubt contrived to trace her way 
backwards to the road which would lead into 
LlynbwUyn. It was crossed in one place by a 
brook. When, after passing over the stream, she 
withdrew her eyes from the stepping-stones that 
formed the only transit, she saw, just in front of 
her on the road, the figure of a tall man dressed in 
black. 
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Northern Wales is favourably known for its 
freedom from crime, and Eva was a girl of more 
than average boldnass, therefore the sight in itseU 
need have caused no alarm in her. And none at 
all would there have been, only as she came near 
to him — for he was standing still — ^he put out his 
hand, and insisted that she should stop. 

** What do you want ? I have no money about 
me, and you had better let me pass at once." 

" I don't want your money. Miss. Sure, though 
I do want your money, but not just now. It's 
your name I'm wanting. Are you Miss Roberts ?' ' 

** Yes; at least, that is the name by which I 
am known here. Now; you may let me pass. 
You can have no right to detain me." 

" I have the right to detain ye. I am your 
father." 

For one moment Eva's eyes flashed with an 
indignant scorn. Then she remembered that in 
all likelihood this dreadful stranger was only 
telling the truth; and she cowered and shrank 
with a sense of shame and degradation hitherto 
quite unfelt by her. 
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Alas ! she was not aware how soon and how 
suddenly another source of shame would open its 
depths at her feet, and cause her to think of the 
present moment as of one comparatively happy 
and proud. 

She had not (the evening before) taken much 
notice of the man before her ; nor, until she and 
her mother had retreated to their inn, was she 
aware how great and terrible an interest she had 
in him. But her mother had been dwelling 
lengthily and minutely on his appearance, and on 
the changes which twenty years had or had not 
eflfected in him. 

Too surely the man before her, whose career had 
been a very mass of lies, was, for this once, 
uttering the truth. In half-a-minute he spoke 
again. 

** If you'll ask your mother — she'll very likely 
wish me back in Australia, — but she'll tell you 
that what I say is quite true." 

This aroused Eva. It recalled to her the 
purpose which, in the prospect of snch a meeting 
as had already now befallen her, had taken shape 
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in her mind. She must keep her unhappy parents 
asunder. Her father, as his speech denoted, had 
not as yet sought an interview with her mother. 
Perhaps he would not do so at all. He was, 
possibly, quite ignorant of the foolish longing 
which possessed his victim's mind ; he might even 
be ignorant how greatly her father's death had 
improved her pecuniary position. Eva thought 
that, could she ward off a meeting so fraught with 
new iniquity and new calamity, she could bear 
with fortitude such annoyance as only concerned 
herself. So she nerved herself to say, — 

*'I cannot- doubt what you say, and I will 
gladly, gladly meet your wishes in any way. 
But pray do not, for the present at all events, 
insist on seeing my mother. Her health is far 
from good, and I do not think you would desire to 
make it worse." 

*'Isit worse that I should make her? And 
what d*ye mean by saying so ?*' 

'* I mean what I could not tell you without the 
greatest pain, — to myself, at all events. She has 
had a very unhappy life, and it is only within the 
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last week or two that I have had it in my power 
to be of any comfort to her.*' 

Eva did not think fit to tell her father — what 
was almost certainly unknown to him — of the 
strange events that had alienated her from, and 
then, after all, restored her to, the woman she had 
now accepted for her parent. 

" You think," said her other parent — *' you and 
your mother think me such a sinner that I should 
defile you by my very presence. I was a sinner 
once, but I*ve repented, and I've been converted ; 
and it's all the better for me now that I was once 
about the greatest sinner in all Europe. Sure 
I'm not ashamed to say so." 

And Mr. Murphy M*Quantigan attempted to 
sustain his singular pride by sundry extracts firom 
the Scriptures, which we would rather not quote 
after him. He further talked with Eva about 
sundry less exalted matters. He was a lively 
adherent of the good old puritan doctrine that the 
earth, as well as heaven, is the patrimony of the 
self-declared saints. Neither in this respect shall 
we set down what he said. 
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Without knowing aU that Eva felt about her 
mother, he found out that she did desire that Mrs. 
Roberts should not be visited by him. And the 
desired non-interference he was prepared to grant, 
if he might be supplied with the money so 
anxiously craved by him. He informed his sup- 
posed daughter that he had come to Bangor for his 
platform duties, without the remotest idea of the 
rencontre in store for him. Some inquiries, made 
the next morning at the hotel, had confirmed the 
suspicion which the appearance of the woman 
whom his entrance had scared away had already 
awakened in his mind. By-and-bye he parted 
from Eva, on the understanding that, at seven 
o'clock on the very next evening, she should meet 
him in the very same place, bringing with her 
whatever money lay at her disposal. Then they 
went their several ways ; he to a roadside inn 
about a mile away from LlynbwUyn, she to hei 
home at the Rectory, which she succeeded in 
reaching before it was entirely dark. 

By a very happy paradox, the more, suspicious 
and angry Mrs. Dowlas was made by Eva's 
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lengthened absence, the less she cared to question 
her. With a self-knowledge that, put to its 
rightful use, might have done her good, Mrs. 
Dowlas felt certain that Eva's great endeavour was 
at all times to have as little of her aunt's society 
as was compatible with living in a house that 
called her its mistress. So our heroine was 
troubled with no questions as to the cause which 
had kept her out of doors so late. Mrs. Dowlas 
did, of course, deliver herself of sundry snappish 
comments, but as Eva was too pre-occupied to 
heed them, neither need we set them down in this 
place. The time for retiring to rest came not long 
afterwards. Eva saw her mother into her room ; 
then, returning down-stairs, she made a pretence 
of arranging her work-basket in the parlour, until 
she could safely seek the interview she desired 
with her supposed uncle. The same benevolent 
Nature which has caused the dock to grow hard 
by the stinging-nettle, had appointed that Mrs. 
Dowlas should always be very sleepy at bedtime. 
Therefore her luckless husband was able every 
uigbt to gain an hour or two of quiet reading in 
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his little study. Morgan Dowlas was a studious 
man, and under happier domestic circumstances 
his ability and excellence might have commended 
him to the powers who dispense the higher prizes 
of the Church in Wales. As it was he could 
never wish for any great preferment. Any 
promotion which tended to make him a more 
public character would only make more con- 
spicuous, and therefore more afflicting, the evil 
qualities of his wretched wife. But this enforced 
obscurity was by far the easiest portion of the load 
he was compelled to bear. 

WheUj on this particular night, he was en- 
sconced in his study, and the rest of the family 
safe up-stairs, Eva went in, intending to seek his 
advice as to the new difficulty she was now com- 
pelled to face. She began by apologising for 
disturbing the only hour of the whole twenty-four 
in which any peace was assured to him. And 
then she told him both of the adventure which 
had hastened the return home of herself and her 
mother, and of her own encounter with Mr. 
M*Quantigan that very evening. 
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V Era bad uy dread lesl Mr. Dovlaff duiwM 
Uamefaer for being aficud wliere no iear was^of 
tbat die was toj quicUjr relieved. He evideartd j 
regnded dbe mailer whfa a inosl aenoos anadetj. 

"I am dfi4r e aii e d bejond measure," be said. 
"I am really more anxiofos than I can wdl 
eipreas ; tar I know if this unhappy man — I 
cannot bear to call him your &ther, — ^I know if he 
sees your mother, and gets her once to listen to 
him, he may lead her into any folly which it may 
be his int^est that she should commit. She will 
marry him if he asks her, and give up all she has 
to him, and in return receive the very worst 
treatment from him." 

''Yes, indeed. What you say has already 
occurred to me ; it sickens me to think of it. My 
poor, poor, foolish mother ! Oh ! is there no way 
of protecting her against herself 1" 

*' My dear, we will protect her against herself if 
there be any way of doing so. You have shown 
yourself clever in perceiving where the exact 
danger lies ; and he has only too good a reason for 
knowing the incurable weakness of your mother's 
character." 
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" But, uncle, how is it that he did not at once 
go to A^r,— I mean to my mother ? Do you think 
it possible that the man I saw to-night was 
deceiving me, and that he is not — ^not the person 
which he claims to be T* 

" From the description you have given me of 
his appearance, I fear it is all too true. As you 
are aware, I knew him years ago in Liverpool, 
and, allowing for the lapse of time and the fearful 
adventures through which he has gone, the man as 
I knew him then and the man as you describe 
him now must surely be one and the same." 

**And — and, uncle, I greatly fear that his 
character is even less changed than his appear- 
ance." 

"Poor man! Indeed, the way in which, as 
you tell me, he talked about the change within 
him is but too positive a proof that no change for 
the better has taken place in his heart. I fear he 
is as greatly to be dreaded as of old. But you 
were wondering why he sought you out first, and 
not your mother. This may be well worth con- 
sidering ; it may put us into the way of keeping 
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him and poor Susanna apart entirely. I ehonld 
say that he is very likely not aware how your 
mother might receive him. He may sirppoee that 
bitter experience has made her dread him. If he 
thinks so, let us keep him in that belief if we can; 
and he may go away firom this neighbourhood 
without ever discovaring what a ready prey he 
would find h^. But your poor infatuated mother 
has talked to so many people about his coming 
back to do her justice one day, that it is but too 
likely, if he goes on inquiring and considering, 
that he will find out how easily — and he is one of 
those men who are always wanting money — ^he 
might possess himself of all that now belongs to 
your mother. You say that he asked about her 
this evening?" 

" Yes. I did not hint to him by a single word 
that my mother had ever expressed a wish to see 
him." 

"It is very well you did not. However, 
supposing — what is not very unlikely— that he 
has heard or guessed at your mother's real 
feelings already, what, in such a case, can be 
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deterring him from seeking an interview with her ? 
It may be — I should be sorry to deny the possi- 
bility of it, — it may be some lingering remnant of 
conscience, some sense of shame, which makes 
him dread the presence of one so cruelly injured 
by him. In that case our difficulty is all the less, 
for it is on the side of your mother, not of him. 
But perhaps it may be that he is afraid of coming 
forward ; that his recent life will no more bear 
inquiry than his life as it was twenty years ago. 
Weak as poor Susanna is, there is a degree of folly 
impossible even to her. She is not capable of 
giving herself over to a man whom she knew to be 
as dangerous as ever. And I shall set about a 
few inquiries which, if there be any matters of the 
kind in the last few years of his life, will most 
likely bring them to our knowledge. It is a 
painful thing, and a bitter thing, thus to be 
talking to a daughter of her father. But I am 
sure, my dear niece, you yourself feel that no 
choice is open to us. Between an innocent 
mother and a guilty father, when their interests 
are opposed, you cannot hesitate for one moment.'' 
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" No ; and I feel more deeply indebted to yon 
uncle, than I can ever tell yon in words." 

*' I should have done as much had I never known 
you. But how greatly your poor mother's happi- 
nes8, or rather, how greatly her escape from utter 
wretchedness, depends upon ycwr prudence, your 
patience, your forbearance, why, I think you are, 
by this time, fully aware. As long as you can 
stand betwe^i your parents no mischief may occur. 
Your unhappy father, whatever his reason, chooses 
to make you, and not your mother, the medium of 
his wishes. I do not say that he has any claim, 
either on your money or on your affection, but if 
you throw him over, you then drive him to his 
second^resouroe,— that of appealing to your mother, 
and we both agree how dreadful the renewed 
intimacy may prove to her." 

" Well, uncle, I will do my utmost. May 
Heaven give me patience for it ! You will not 
think it necessary to say a word of this to— to my 
auntl" 

** By no means. I am bound by no sort of pro- 
mise to her in this respect. It will be well to 
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conceal it from her. Caution your mother against 
repeating your last night's adventure to her." 

" Oh, imcle, there are times when I think that 
it would be a gain to her if she lost her reason al- 
together. As it is, she can neither protect herself 
nor be committed to the protection of others." 

* * She is a pitiable sight indeed. The blind from 
birth, to whom the world is still without form 
and void ; the deaf and dumb from birth, to whom 
all life is mute as death, — they need not so much of 
our compassion as one who has been taught to 
worship a Qod who can only be dreaded, not loved. 

" Such a training poor Susanna received, and it 
is at the root of most of her deplorable weakness." 

" Well, uncle, thank you once more. But stay, 
you said just now that you had made no promise 
to Mrs. Dowlas on this matter. Ought I to know 
of any promise which you have made to her V 

" It's a thing of no matter now, Eva. However 
you may as well know. Why, before you came 
amongst us — in fact, when there was still some 
Jittle doubt whether — ^whether it would turn out 
that your proper place was amongst us, — ^my wife 
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was somewhat unwilling to believe the evidence 
which pointed out your close connection with us. 
And I promised her — I promised her in very de- 
cided words — that if I heard of anything which con- 
tradicted such evidence, I would at once and fully 
acquaint her with it. As it has happened, the 
thing need now be of no concern to us." 

To which Eva could not but agree, and she bade 
her uncle good night ; and, what was less a matter 
of course, enjoyed a good night herself. 

She was to meet the man whom she considered 
her father at seven in the evening of the coming 
day (Thursday). As we have said before, she was 
well supplied, for the present, with money ; and on 
reviewing her purse, she found that if she put 
thirty pounds into M*Quantigan's hands, she should 
still have a small sum left her. She might also 
rely on the Ballows, in case of any unexpected 
necessity. As soon as she could see her mother's 
health improved, and her father persuaded or com- 
pelled to leave Llynbwllyn alone, Eva was resolved 
on beginning to earn a maintenance for herself. 
About the middle of that day she called at one or 
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two of the few shops with which Llynbwllyn was 
endowed, that she might exchange her money into 
the form which' would be most convenient to her 
father. 

It was on returning to the two-o'clock dinner of 
the Rectory that she received, at the .postman's 
hand, two letters for herself, — the one very large 
in size, the other of about the average bulk. They 
were each addressed in a handwriting which she 
knew. The one she opened and read at once, the 
other she kept until after dinner. It would appear 
that the one she did peruse was quite enough to 
dine upon, for the] extreme agitation displayed by 
her was evident to all at table with her. Her 
mother questioned her ; her aunt spitefully sug- 
gested that she had found out a new sweetheart ; 
her uncle, who attributed her excessive emotion to 
the matter on which they had conversed the night 
before, was astonished at her sudden loss of self- 
control, and entreated her, by many significant 
looks, to consider what mischief she might be 
causing. She restrained herself as she could, and 
when dinner was over, went up to her room to read 
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the larger and as yet unopened epistle ; but not 
until she had read the former more than once 
again. 

We shall give — at least, in part — ^the letters 
which proved so agitating and astounding to Eva. 
We shall give them, not in the order in which they 
were read by herself, for we shall quote Mr. 
Ballow's letter first. It's main contents you al- 
ready know. It gave, in detail, the results of such 
investigation as the writer had been induced to 
make by the unexpected and gladdening arrival of 
Mrs. Markley from France. It enclosed corrobora- 
tive documents ; you are already aware of what 
kind, and from whom procured. Mr. Ballow set 
every fact in order, and left no possible objection 
unanswered. And his letter, partly consisting of 
matter which is fully known to you already, con- 
cluded with the following appeal : — 

'' And thus, my dear child, you will perceive that the 
proofs which seemed to identify you but a fortnight ago 
with the' child of that unhappy Mrs. Eoberts may now 
be set aside as the most baseless of all baseless things. 
Her child, it is manifest, expired in the first few months 
of its Hl-starred existence, and you owe no manner of 
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duty to that family with whom, by a too-hasty sense of 
duty, you insisted on casting in your lot. I can scarcely 
believe that it wiU cost you any sacrifice to break away 
from them once and for ever, so I need scarcely urge you 
to lose no time in returning to the home which it is our 
greatest happiness again to offer you. I fear you will be 
led to trouble yourself again with conjectures as to your 
true and actual origin. My dear Eva, with all the 
earnestness which my deep interest in you may permit 
me to employ, I pray you to let this question rest in the 
doubt and darkness it appears to be the will of Heaven it 
should abide. If your unknown parents were guilty, 
thank the gracious Providence which has not permitted 
their sin to overshadow you. If they were only unfortu- 
nate, be grateful that it is given you to be happier than 
they were. You know, as well as any words of mine can 
assure you, that you involve in any resolution which con- 
demns you to moral suicide, the happiness of another as 
as well as your own. Let me beseech you — as I trust 
there is no irreverance in making such use of sacred 
words, — ^let me beseech you to forget the things which 
are behind, and to look forward to those things which are 
before. Think of the duties to which you are invited in the 
future, and no more of the inexplicable mysteries of the 
past. I am no visionary. I do not say that to be well 
bom is not a good thing ; I estimate such advantages very 
highly. But is nothing left to such as are deprived of 
such a privilege^ — the privilege of gathering honour &om 
those who were before them P Surely, my dear Eva, it is 
given to you to resolve that your children in the time to 
come shall never be ashamed oiyou. It is within you to 
display how highly born is eveiry creature made in God's 
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likeoess ; how exalted a pedigree belongs to all who can 
plead that heavenly origin which we know is common to 
man. 

*' With my best congratulations for this most happy 
discovery, and my heartfelt desire that a long life of happi- 
ness may lie before you, I am, my dear Eva, your ever- 
sincere and affectionate Mend, 

"Fbbdebigk Ballow." 

" P.S. — I write from London, as you see, but shall be 
back at Minchley ere you can receive this. I believe I 
shall find all well there. Mrs. Markley, to whom we are 
so much indebted, returned to Dieppe yesterday. She 
was singularly silent and reserved as to the situation she 
occupies there ; but that, of course, does not affect her 
testimony in our affair. Of her identity there can be no 
question. ' Madame Durange ' is her name now, but I 
catch myself repeatedly calling her by the name 
under which Mr. Ferrier knew her. A certain person has 
been suddenly summoned to Scotland by the illness of a 
friend ; I much mistake if he will not have his opinion on 
this matter. Be quick in returning to Minchley. Never 
mind writing at all." 

The other letter was from that personage, un- 
named by Mr. Ballow, whom a friend's illness had 
called into the Highlands. His letter we give as 
it was written. 

** Inchorrackf near Glenorchy^ 
" 29tA July, 1856. 

* My own, liY BELOVED EvA. — Mr. BaHow's promised 
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telegram has jast been sent on to me here, and it briefly 
informs me that ' all is right,' by which I know that the 
inquiries which he came to London to make, and in which 
I had hoped to aid him, have turned out as we wished that 
they should turn out. ' All is right,' and there is now no 
longer any obstacle between myself and my best-beloved 
Eva ; ' all is right,' and the unhappy promise by which I 
made my love dependent on my Eva's birth may now be 
treated as though it had never been. Mr. Ballow will 
shortly assure you that the people to whose claims upon 
you you listened, in your noble sense of justice, too 
readily, have no manner of right whatsoever over you. 
Nor, I am confident to say, will my dearest Eva be ever 
rightfojly claimed by any of whom she would have reason 
to be ashamed. But I care for none of those things : I 
claim your precious promise that, if no degrading dis- 
covery should occur — -your words, my Eva, but never 
mine, — in six months I should receive you as my own for 
ever and ever. That promise, remember, was given on 
the seventh of this month, and must count from thence. 
Oh, if, in consideration of the unmerited sorrow this 
false report has brought upon us, you would but dispense 
with the torturing interval altogether ! I should, by this 
time, have been on my way to say all this for myself in per- 
son, only yesterday, not long after my meeting with Mr. 
Ballow in town, I was called hither by some sad news. My 
very dear friend, Alexander Maxwell, has been danger- 
ously ill. I trust I need only now say * has been,' for on 
my arrival here to-day — I travelled the whole of last night 
and this morning — I found that he had taken a favour- 
able turn. I trust he will improve from day to day. I 
aai writing from the house of his father, Sir Alan Max- 
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well. Alexander is nnmanied at present, and will there- 
fore be fully qualified, if nothing happens to him in the 
meantime, to act in a certain capacity towards myself. 
You will learn to esteem him as much as I do myself. 
Yes, £ya, you will indeed, for he was once the means of 
saying my life. The danger which may still be hanging 
over his own is the one only thing which, with all my 
joy, disquiets me still. But it will pass away ; I feel 
a confidence that it will pass away. And before I leave 
Inchorrack I shall have the delight of telling Maxwell of 
all the happiness that is now before me. Only let me 
plead your forbearance, my Eva, towards my poor mis- 
judging mother. Believe me when I pledge myself that 
her prejudices will shortly give way, and that she will be 
deeply sorry for having ever entertained them. But be 
that as it may, you know that I am ever the same 
to you. Let me have a letter from you without 
delay, and let me hear that you are safe again with our 
excellent friends at Minchley. I cannot bear to think of 
you among those people whom my mother's foolish blun- 
dering intruded upon you at Leamington. That hideous 
creature with the red face ! But let us be thankful that 
you need have no more to do with her, and that you may 
put her away as a nightmare from which you have now 
been awakened for ever. 

" Always your own, 

" ElCHAED." 

Eva's first thoughts od fully comprehending the 
discovery to which these two letters referred may 
be guessed at by every one. Seldom has the load 
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lying on a single heart been so largely lightened in 
80 short a time. The wide and dark gulf of dis- 
grace which divided her from Richard Ferrier had 
now disappeared from sight, like some imagi- 
nary lake which mocks the thirsty wayfarer of 
the desert. 

But even in this her supreme joy she could con- 
eider the other deliverances which the recent denoue- 
ment entailed with it. She was no daughter of 
poor Mrs. Roberts, her pity for whom it was so 
very hard to dissociate from contempt. She was 
no niece of Mrs. Dowlas, who, seen but once, had 
been the bSte noir — bSte rouge, we might more fitly 
say — of all her childhood and youth, and who, un- 
like to other monsters, was yet more terrible on 
closer acquaintance. She was — ^most blissful de- 
liverance of all ! — no daughter of that miserable 
man whom she had promised to meet that evening, 
and whose possible influence on her future had 
filled her with so great a terror. 

Now what, in her so greatly altered circum- 
stances, ought she to do ? Should she go down- 
stairs, announce the turn which events had taken, 

VOL. IL K 
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and prepare to quit a home to which no duty re- 
mained to bind her ? That, of course, she might 
do ; but then she considered how great a shock her 
sudden desertion might inflict on poor, unhappy 
Mrs. Roberts. In common humanity she must 
break the matter to her in the gentlest and most 
gradual manner. 

But what was she to do as to the appointed inter- 
view with Mr. M*Quantigan 1 To him she owed 
none of the consideration to which weakness and 
affliction are entitled. Besides, now she knew him 
to be no father of hers, there were serious objections 
against her holding any intercourse, with so in- 
famous a man. To be sure, she might leave him 
to wait at the trysting spot until he was tired ; or 
•—for even the worst have their rights — it would 
be more becoming in her to meet him where she 
had appointed, and, by then and there informing 
him of her true position, cut short the link which 
for a few passing hours had bound them so closely 
together. She could easily do this, but what was 
likely to follow she very well knew : he would at 
once, in the manner best adapted to his interests, 
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endeavour to recover his influence over the miser- 
able woman once before so fatally beguiled by 
him. 

Eva could hardly feel herself responsible for 
the happiness of Mrs. Roberts ; still, no fellow- 
creature is outside the pale of sympathy. And 
Eva, though certainly under a mistake, had, only 
the night before, undertaken to stand, at whatever 
sacrifice of self, between the wretch M*Quantigan 
and his but too easy victim. Should she consult 
Mr. Dowlas ? His kindness, his good sense, would 
be now most valuable to her. But suddenly she 
recollected one of the things which, in their inter- 
view the night before, he had expressly told her. 
He had promised his wife, should he at any time 
hear Eva's claims to relationship brought in ques- 
tion, at once to inform her thereof. Thus to tell 
the matter to Mr. Dowlas would be to tell it to 
Mrs. Dowlas, aud to tell it to Mrs. Dowlas would 
be to tell it — and, very likely, in the hastiest and 
harshest manner — to poor Mrs. Roberts herself. 
Mrs. Dowlas disliked her supposed niece very 
much; she was, indeed, angiy with her from her 
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nearer claims to Susannah's love — and money. 
And she would be pretty quick in pushing the 
obstacle aside as soon as she found it was no 
Intimate one after all. It was against her every 
inclination that Eva came to such a resolve, but 
she did determine that it was her duty not all at 
once to break asunder the ties which bound her to 
the fieunily of Llynbwllyn Bectory. The final re- 
sult of the hour or two during which all this was 
considered by her, may be found in a letter which 
at the end of that time was written by her. It was 
written to Mrs. Ballow, but was, of course, in 
answer to the important letter received from Mrs. 
Ballow's husband. 
And thus was Eva's answer given : — 

" Llynbwllyn, near Carnarvon, 
« 31st July, 1856. 
" My dbab, kind Mbs. Ballow,— You may be sure 
that Mr. Ballow's letter has given me great joy. I will 
try to follow his excellent advice, and vex myself no 
more with wondering who I am. But I have other 
things of which I mnst write to you now. You mnst 
know, dear Mrs. Ballow, how much pleasure it would 
give me at once to leave this place and come back to you 
at Minchlcy Upon the whole I have been .most un-i 
comfortable here ; Mrs. Dowlas's dreadful disposition 
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would make any home a — a something very unlike what 
any home ought to he. The other people of this house 
are harmless and friendly enough. For Mr. Dowlas 
himself I have really acquired a great esteem. His lot 
is indeed a hard one ; harder than mine, as I thought it 
but yesterday. Only last night I was consulting him 
how I might best befriend the poor woman whom I had 
been led to consider as my mother. She is in danger of 
living the worst troubles of her life over again. That 
man — ^whom I am deeply thankful to feel is not my 
ft^ther — ^has been showing himself in this neighbourhood, 
and I am anxious — until some effectual means can be 
taken to show Mrs. Eoberts his real character, — I am 
anxious to stay here a litde longer, in order that I may 
keep this luckless woman from falling helpless into his 
hands. 

** You will say, my dear Mrs. BaUow—at least, your 
surpassing kindness towards me will induce you to say, — 
that Mrs. Soberts has no claim upon me at all, and that 
I must not leave myself in a false position, only to 
protect a foolish woman from the consequences of her 
folly. Dearest Mrs. Ballow, I have been thinking that 
if there be one person in the world more bound in duty 
than another to consider every one, be they who and 
what they will, that person is surely myself. Was I not 
taken out of the streets, and educated in comfort and 
abundance, entirely out of charity P What was I to Mr. 
Ferrier, that he should charge himself so heavily on 
account of me P What was I to Eiehard, that he should 
listen to me, a little beggar girl crying in the streets P 
Of all the schoolboys then in London, were there many 
who Would not have pushed me aside, and in a minute 
more have forgotten the very sight of meP And* onee 
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again, what was I to my dear Mr. and Mrs. Ballow, that 

they should tionble themselves with me so prodigiously 

above my desert P So is it for me to refuse to succour 

others in their distress, on the plea that they are aliens 

and strangers? And I can only serve poor Mrs. 

Boberts by allowing her a little longer to consider me 

her daughter. Besides, to tell her the truth abruptly 

would be very dangerous, as her health is just at present 

rather worse than common. If Mrs. Dowlas knew the 

truth, she would expel me the house almost as summarily 

as she turned me out of the house near Euston Square 

fourteen years ago. So I must keep the thing to myself. 

I hope and believe that this secrecy need not last long. 

You may trust me to throw it off the moment it ceases 

to be required for the sake of this poor weak woman. 

In truth, although it was by no error of mine that she 

was induced to claim me as her daughter, I am not 

certain but that some blame fairly rests upon myself. 

When, a fortnight ago, I so readily consented to accept 

my position here, I thought myself actuated by a rigid 

regard for justice. I now perceive that pride had too 

much concern in my behaviour. I was proud of showing 

that I did not care what Mrs. Ferrier could do, nor 

whom she might prove me to be. Perhaps I ought to 

have waited for stronger evidence ; at all events, I think 

I am doing my duty in resolving as I now have done. 

" My love to all at Minchley. Now do let me have a 
letter to tell me that you think I am quite right. 

" Your ever- affectionate 

Eva Mabch (not Eobsbts). 

'' F.S. — I have heard from Sichard, and shall tell him 
what I have just been telling you. lie tells me his 
friend is better.'' 
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Eva's letter to Richard we need not transcribe. 
By the time it was completely written the hour 
had arrived which, in LlynbwUyn Eectory, was 
the customary tea-time. Imposing the utmost 
waxmess upon herself, Miss March proceeded down 
the stairs. Tea was commencing already. Mrs. 
Dowlas was rowing her poor husband most 
furiously, moreover. This was far too familiar a 
thing to be very agitating in itself, only Eva was 
afraid lest the matter now in hand involved the 
premature disclosure of one or other of her secrets. 

Mrs. Dowlas had pitched her voice in a key 
which might have implied that the Menai Straits, 
and not a few inches of table, interposed between 
herself and her husband. Eva soon discovered 
that no such matter as she dreaded was under 
discussion. 

Mr. Dowlas was endeavouring to defend himself 
as Eva came in. 

** My dear, but do consider. Life and death are 
not amongst the things which we hold in our 
hands " 

** Don't talk to me, you Jack.in-the-box I" 
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You have heard this graceful epithet once before 
proceeding out of the same lips. I am tnily sorry 
to say that it implied a reference to Mr. Dowlas's 
littleness of size, together with the unusual depth 
of the pulpit from which he was accustomed to 
preach. 

** Don't talk to me," his wife was just then 
saying; "didn't that fellow Jones, who goes to 
Tremallyoc nearly every day, assure us that uncle 
Owen could not possibly live another week ? Not 
another week ! And almost a month gone by 
since then. And what does Jones tell me to-day ? 
Why, that the old gentleman will go ofif — ^he can't 
now say when ! At all events, he's not dead yet. 
Humph ! not dead yet/ And after our being told 
that a week would be sure to end all ! Oh ! it's 
shameful! — it's shocking! — it's swindling! But 
what does a fool like you care ?" 

The name of Tremallyoc Eva knew to be that 
of Mr. Gryffth's i^bode, and it was that gentle- 
man's tenacity of life, and the consequent delay of 
what was expected from his will, which was 
troubling the gentle breast of Jane Dowlas. Eva 
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was glad to find her so thoroughly pre-occupied, 
that she was not likely to think of the afifairs of 
which Miss March herself was full. 

Our heroine walked out unmolested after tea, 
taking with her the money she intended to place 
in M^Quantigan's hands. It should be said that 
Mr. Sallow's letter had enclosed, amongst its 
other documents, a Dote of twenty pounds, so that 
Eva was better able than before to bestow the sum 
she had set aside ; and, for the reasons indicated 
already, she did not grudge the sacrifice of it. 

She found M*Quantigan awaiting her at the 
place where they had parted some two-and-twenty 
hours before. A change indeed had come across 
her since then, and, in truth, she almost felt as if 
the scenes of which that encounter in Mrs. 
Ferrier's garden had been the commencement 
were just no more than the fleeting phantoms of a 
restless night. 

If the man who thought himself her &.ther had 
been thinking less intently of his own desires, 
perhaps he might even have guessed the truth, so 
different was the demeanour with which she had 
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quitted him the night before from that with which 
she confronted him now. However, he was 
thinking of little else besides the money she was 
to bring with her. One look, which might have 
been of natural pride, passed over him as they 
met. Perhaps he was discouraged at the aversion 
she could not repress entirely; but no softened 
feeling was any more manifested by him. She 
placed in his hands the thirty pounds. 

" And is that really all you can do at present?" 
This was his manner of thanking her. 

" Indeed, I assure you that it is.*' 

" Very well ; you must be better prepared 
another time. I shall take a holiday in London 
before I begin my labours again. I shall arrange 
a series of meetings in the country for the antumn. 
A girl with your good looks has no right ever to 
be without money ; such a face is a fortune* 
Well, now we'll say Good-bye. I don't know 
that your mother would be very glad to see me, so 
as I've found you to be not such a very bad 
daughter, I shan't trouble her this time. Sure, 
then, but how is she ?" 
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** Very poorly, and unable to bear any kind of 
agitation." 

" I won't agitate her at all. She must get 
herself stronger before I spend all this money. 
Good-bye to you, my dear ; I see you've had a 
good bringing up, and you're very handsome. 
Never say that I've been a bad father to you." 

And then he let her go, and she trusted she 
was finally rid of him. Elsewhere, and at a 
moment of overwhelming horror, she was to behold 
him once again. But, for the present, he was out 
of her life, and very quickly was all but out of her 
thoughts. She retreated to the Rectory, her 
absence having occasioned no curiosity whatever 
in any one. 

All that was to be done appeared completely 
over, and she might now sit still and wait. She 
did not think the task remaining to her would 
prove a very hard one. It was .much easier to 
bear with Mrs. Roberts, and even with Mrs. 
Dowlas, now that she might consider them both 
as strangers ; now that she was conscious of 
enduring them of her own resolve, and from no 
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inability to snap the connection asunder. In her 
own chamber, and at night, she sat and thought 
through what a wonderful fortnight she had lately 
gone; for into that brief period had all her 
adventures been crowded. The discovery which 
had appeared to fix, beyond questioning, her 
identity with the child of Mrs. Eoberts ; her 
consequent severance from Richard, and acqui- 
escence in her unwelcome position ; her new life 
in Wales ; the horrid apparition of O'Cullamore, 
alias M*Quantigan ; the counter-discovery, which 
had set her free from all this degradation, and 
given her hopes a new life ; — ^all these things had 
run their full cycle in the half of one month. No 
wonder that Eva found thoughts enough to keep 
her wakeful on that last night. And it was 
August, and no longer July, ere she lay herself 
down to rest. 

By a kind of reaction, which appears to run 
alike through the natural and the moral world, the 
days that followed were as eventless as the 
previous fortnight had been eventful. Letters 
were constantly reaching Eva, both from Minchley 
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and from Scotland. The Ballows hardly approved 

of the intentions announced by her, but rendered 

full justice to the generous kindness which had 

dictated them. Richard was bewildered between 

admiration for the noble generosity which set his 

Eva so far above every other woman, and his 

aversion to her continuance in a sphere so utterly 

unworthy of her presence. However, she was 

not persuaded to give up the matter abruptly; 

she hoped that, ere many days, Mr. Dowlas would 

become possessed of such acquaintance with 

M*Quantigan's recent life as would compel the 

latter gentleman to keep his distance. And then, 

with assistance from the excellent rector. Miss 

March would gently acquaint Mrs. Roberts with 

the actual facts, and they might part with no 

unkindly feelings on either side. 

Richard could not indulge his hope of coming to 

Llynbwllyn. His friend Maxwell, he had the 

pain of telling Eva, had relapsed into a condition 

of imminent danger. Another day brought the 

tidings that there was hope again. But Richard 

resigned himself to a further stay at Inchorrack of 
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several weeks ; and Eva thought that it might be 
better they should not meet until her connection 
with the Dowlases was broken away altogether. 

So matters passed on until Saturday, the 10th 
of August, had come. Eva had continued her 
solitary walks among the mountains, and once or 
twice she indulged herself in a carriage excursion. 
On the evening of the day just named she once 
more climbed that hill on which she had sat so 
long and so sadly on the 30th of July, and on 
descending which she had met that fearful Irish- 
man. Where now had vanished the troubles 
which appeared, on that wretched evening, to have 
come to overwhelm her altogether? — ^where her 
visions of a lonely womanhood and a desolate old 
age ? Gone away as entirely as the mists which 
on that evening had shrouded all the sky, that sky 
at present so lofty overhead, and so speckless in 
its white and blue. Down one valley reaching 
westward Eva beheld a village that she knew to 
be Tremallyoc ; Tremallyoc, the abode, as long as 
he survived, of Mr. Owen Gryffyth, and, just at 
present, the subject of Mrs. Dowlas's anxious 
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hopes and fears. The glow of sunset was lighting 
up the place, and giving it a radiance not its own. 
As Eva was looking still, the breeze which was 
blowing from that direction brought with it the 
toll of a bell. The sound came again and again. 
"Was it a passing-bell? Was it indeed Mr. 
Gryfifyth whose departure from amongst the living 
was now declared ? Eva considered that it would 
be as well not to mention at the Eectory that she 
had heard the bell. Mrs. Dowlas would inMlibly 
despatch her husband — all the way to Tremallyoc, 
if needful — to ascertain if the event had really 
taken place. When our heroine got home no such 
tidings had reached the family. Eva did not 
know why, but the bell seemed to haunt her as 
with a sound of warning, and more than once in 
the night she started up, imagining that she heard 
it, and that it was calling her at once to get up 
and undertake something or other, but what she 
could never discover. 

With a strange, vague feeling of having 
neglected something, and of lying under a terrible 
sentence therefrom, Eva by-and-bye awoke alto- 
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gether, and prepared to spend what might prove 
the last of her Sundays in Wales. 

The bells which rang for church that day 
reminded her of the bell whose tone so unaccount- 
ably haimted her. She was not mistaken as to 
the occasion of that other bell. When they met 
after church Mr. Dowlas imparted the tidings 
which had reached him as he quitted the vestry. 

Mr. Gryjffyth had expired the previous evening, 
and shortly after seven o'clock. Mrs. Dowlas, 
while she expressed herself greatly grieved for 
'* this melancholy and solemn dispensation," was 
evidently very glad at heart. It was a great 
mercy for Mrs. Dowlas that the task of providing 
and fashioning her mourning was one that 
required her every spare hour. Else she would 
certainly have become insane, or drunk herself 
into delirium, from her wild anxiety about Mr. 
Gryffyth's will. Early on Monday she began 
stitching away ; Mrs. Koberts, Eva, and the 
children all giving such help as they could. Mrs. 
Boberts herself, as we said, was always in the 
deepest mourning. The funeral was to be on 
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Thursday. There would be a very large 
gathering, but it would consist entirely of relatives 
and connections near at hand. 

The coldness between the dead man and his 
only nesur relation, his nephew in England, had 
never passed off after all, and now it must abide, 
in all its consequences, for ever. Mrs. Dowlas 
was not alone in believing that her family stood 
the likeliest chance of inheriting largely under the 
will. It was no vain expectation, but in accord- 
ance with Mr. Gryfifyth's expressed intentions, 
that the LlynbwUyn people, as near connections, 
were to be preferred to his distant relations. 
Only there was reason for doubting whether he 
might not have died intestate after all, — in which 
case the Dowlas family would, of course, be no- 
where. 

To tell all the guesses, conjectures, and suppo- 
sitions given out by Mrs. Dowlas between the Sun- 
day and the Thursday would be just to double the 
bulk of our story. Rebecca Jane, essaying a 
flight of fancy, tumbled over into a very abyss of 

disgrace. 

VOL. ir. L 
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** Mamma," she suddenly said, while they were 
all stitching away at some black silk on the Tues- 
day — ** mamma, you don*t think it possible that 
Uncle Owen is only pretending to be dead all the 
while?" 

*' Now, Bebecca Jane, if you profane this melan- 
choly and solemn dispensation by making fun of it, 
111 lock you up in the larder until its all entirely 
over. You stupid child! however could anybody 
pretend to be dead?" 

** I don't know, mamma, but I*ve read about it 
I read something of the kind in a book cousin Eva 
gave me. It was about a rich gentleman who had 
several relations, and they were always sajdng how 
sorry they should be when he died. And he was 
afraid that they would be glad, because they would 
have his money, you know. And he thought he 
would just try to find which of them really cared 
for him ; so he told his servant to shut the shutters, 
and then — ' ' 

But we shall never follow through all its issue 
the scheme which Rebecca Jane was so faithfuDy 
recording, for that young lady, in the midst of the 
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recital, was pulled up by a most substantial slap 
from her mamma, which recalled her thoughts to 
every-day life at once. 

"You little iniquitous thing! — to get such 
horrid thoughts into your head, and then try to 
put them into mine! I don't care! It serves 
you just right if I fiave run the needle into your 
back!" 

** But, mamma, it was in the book. I did not 
make the stoty up myself, I*m sure. I can show 
you it in the book if you like." 

" It was in the book ! and you didn't make the 
thing up yourself 1 I'll tell you what, Rebecca Jane, 
I've a good mind to throw every book you have on 
the kitchen fire, that I have. And you needn't have 
told me that your cousin Eva gave you the book. 
I know well enough where you get all your wicked 
thoughts, and who it is that teaches you to mock 
at your mother." 

And Mrs. Dowlas directed at Eva a most intensely 
vicious look, which was not acknowledged. 

The Thursday came. It was a dull, dry morn- 
ing. An open car was to convey the party of four 
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from lilynbwllyn to Tremallyoc. Eva went along 
with them ; not of her own accord, but at the 
earnest entreaty of Mrs. Boberts. Miss March 
possessed a black dress ; it had, therefore, cost her 
no great sum to array herself in mourning. It was 
an uncomfortable position, and she now longed 
more than ever to escape from it. But this was 
surely no time for the disclosure which any such 
escape must involve. They started from the 
Kectory about half-past ten. It was no very great 
affair, but it lived in Eva's remembrance vividly 
and long. Winifred handing in the umbrellas and 
shawls ; the driver giving the first impulse to his 
horse ; each and all of the most trivial accidents of 
that minute were present with her afterwards, 
though she noticed them little at the time. They 
drove out of the village, ascended the first hill, and 
turned out of sight of their home. Eva knew it not, 
but in so turning she turned into a new and unex- 
plored existence. 

From that hour until the present she has never 
seen Llynbwllyn again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBSTAMBNTARY. 

Tremallyoc House, now claiming a special 
interest from us all, was not a house to be passed 
unheeded at any time. It was distant from 
LlynbwUyn about eight miles. A more exact 
definition of its place I think we need not give. 
It stood in a bushy gaiden-a garden so rich in 
evergreens, that in the rudest winter it was never 
made quite desolate. It was a dwelling on no 
large scale. The house was modem and comfort- 
able, and as trim and speckless as you would expect 
a bachelor's mansion to be; and few tourists, 
though possessing grander homes of their own, 
passed by Tremallyoc House without a momen- 
tary feeling that they should like to live there. 
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Such was the home in which Owen Gryffyth, the 
friend and connection of the Eoberts family, was at 
this time lying dead. 

It was no more his home. Earthly goods were 
nothing to him now. That proud, kind, generous, 
passionate Welsh heart was now as still as 
a stone, and the delightsome house he had built 
and enjoyed was left for the possession — ^nobody 
could at present say of whom. 

Nobody could feel sure. But expectation had 
set in on the side of Mrs. Dowlas and her 
family. 

Mr. Gryfifyth, speaking to them and of them, had 
always said that, aliens in blood though they were, 
he coimted them nearer than his actual kindred. 
All that was encouraging indeed. But Mr. Gryfifyth 
had never added to it any sure and certain promise. 
He had never alluded to his house or his lands, as 
likely one day to own the Dowlas family for their 
lords. He had given many pecuniary presents to 
the family of late years. They had been given 
(systematically, it would appear) at odd and 
irregular times, that they might not come to be 
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treated as branches of settled income. There was 
nothing in this very greatly to dishearten the 
family. Old people do not like to make their 
intentions known, and have those whom they 
would benefit pining for their death. But there 
was reason for believing that Owen Gryffyth, in 
his reserve as to his destined legatees, had another 
and a nobler motive. He was thought to be wait- 
ing, waiting to the last, for some advances from the 
nephew so long separated from him. Had that 
nephew fiallen into poverty, or even into disgrace, 
I believe that the old Welshman, proud in himself, 
would have had a fellow-feeling for the pride of 
another, and would have proffered his help and 
friendship unsought. 

But that nephew was flourishing beyond all 
rational expectation. A singular stroke of fortune 
had lifted him up to such solid and assured pro- 
sperity as hardly any but Britons enjoy. He was 
possibly, a richer man than his uncle. He was 
certainly moving in a higher social sphere. Owen 
Gryffyth was, of all unlikely men, about the most 
unlikely to seek the countenance of those who 
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might be unwilling to give it. However, there 
was no knowing what might occur. The prosperous 
nephew might, after all, think it well to be recon- 
ciled to his rich uncle; or motives less selfish 
might impel him to repair the broken link between 
them. Then, again, Mr. Gryffyth would, perad- 
venture, leave no will at all. He might have died 
between the cancelling of one and the framing of 
another. He might even have chosen to die intes- 
tate. It would be a way of giving his nephew 
what he really longed to give him without com- 
promising his pride by any words of his ovm. That 
nephew, so reluctantly discarded, was his sole next 
of kin, as well as heir-at-law. Therefore, did his 
uncle die intestate, he would be as surely entitled 
to the personal property as to the real estate ; and 
Mr. Gryffyth* s distant kinsmen would be as cer- 
tainly disinherited as his near connections, our 
friends. 

As. Mrs. Dowlas very tersely put the whole 
matter, — ^ 

" If the worst comes to the worst, and we get 
nothing, there'll be plenty other people there 
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who'll be disappointed as well as ourselves. That 
is my one everlasting comfort." 

So saying, she flumped herself down in the car, 
and they quitted LlynbwUyn for Tremallyoc. It 
was a hilly road, and did not admit of very quick 
travelling. They reached Tremallyoc about noon. 
Crowds of relations were streaming up from 
different directions on the same solemn errand as 
theirs. We need not do all who came the injustice 
of supposing that nought but self-interest had 
drawn them. There were an innumerable multi- 
tude of Joneses ; a great company of Prychards 
and Pryces ; and (soothingly suggestive to genea- 
logical pride !) an old sharp-nosed maiden lady, of 
the name of Tudor. 

Our four friends, Mr. Dowlas, Mrs. Dowlas, 
Mrs. Roberts, and Eva, were greeted by the rest in 
a way to reassure Mrs. Dowlas very greatly. For 
she, it need not be said, was by far the most 
anxious of them all ; Eva had neither part nor lot 
in the matter. Mrs. Roberts had never received 
from the deceased even the doubtful encourage, 
ment which had been accorded to her sister. Mr. 
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Dowlas was too steadily unhappy in his married 
life to expect any good from an earthly source. His 
inquiring lady was quickly put in possession of 
two great facts. The nephew had not come for- 
ward. He was, very likely, not aware that his uncle 
was dead. There had, it was pretty sure, been no 
reconciliation after all. And Mr. QryiSyth had left 
a will behind him. And thus the horrible shadow 
of an heir-at-law, long threatening to become sub- 
stantial, would now melt away for ever and ever. 

So Mrs. Dowlas took her seat amongst the com- 
pany waiting in the drawing-room, and became 
very, very sanguine indeed. 

Evidently there was a disposition to view her and 
her party as the destined winners of the prize put 
up by Death on that day. 

The stealthy displeasure of some of the company 
was just as reassuring as the smiles of those who, 
never expecting for themselves, indulged the 
natural instinct of admiring and courting the 
prosperous people. By common consent, the 
arrival from LlynbwUyn was the arrival of the 
day. The servants were anxious to lavish their 
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best attentions upon those who, in an hour more, 
might be endued with sovereign sway over all the 
house and its inmates. Even the hired horse 
which had drawn them thither was made to taste 
of their advantages, and was fed, watered, stabled, 
and groomed ; while the horses of meaner expec- 
tants were left dependent on the providence and 
diligence of those who had brought them. 

It was a day neither bright nor rainy. The 
sun showed himself not once, but the clouds hung 
high and harmless above all save the loftiest hills. 

The funeral procession would walk through the 
village to Tremallyoc Church. The deceased had 
been a Dissenter, but he would, by his own sane 
tion, be buried in the churchyard. The service 
would be read in English, — the Gryffyth kindred 
scarcely reaching down to any Welshman, to whom 
the Saesenog is an unknown tongue. A Welsh 
hymn was sung — never mind Aoti^— by the school 
children, as the company approached the church- 
yard-gate. All the company were there. Eva 
walked side by side with Mrs. Roberts. She felt 
painfully out of place. But as the ceremony went 
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on, and the sacred words were said, she felt her 
embarrassment greatly diminish. She lost the 
feeling of being an intruder. For death, most 
natural of all that is nature, makes everybody 
akin; and we all are brethren standing on the 
brink of the grave. 

There had been a slight refreshment offered at 
the first arrival of the guests, and there was to be 
a more substantial luncheon when the will should 
have been read, and the momentous, question de- 
cided as to the property the deceased had left 
behind him. It was very well that of all the com- 
pany, so many of them were careless as to the will, 
and having a long way to drive home, went off as 
soon as the funeral was over. For how they could 
all have crowded themselves into the dining-room — 
the largest apartment in the house — ^is a thing 
which our imagination is unequal to compass. 
However, for such as had reason for thinking that 
they might be remembered, there was room with- 
out excessive crowding. Mr. Lewis was to read 
the will. Mr. Lewis was the lawyer and friend 
of the Mr. Gryfifyth whom they had left in his 
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grave. By a tacit consent, and in view of coming 
events, our friends were suffered to occupy the 
uppermost places, — that is to say, the four chairs 
nearest to the table at which Mr. Lewis was seated. 
He held the bulky paper in his hands. 

The company had rustled into their places, and 
even Mrs. Dowlas held her tongue. There was 
the creaking of stiff paper, as the lawyer arranged 
the document before him. And there was, here 
and there, a suppressed clearing of the throat, or a 
sigh of unconquerable impatience. But other 
sound (for a minute or so) there was none, save 
the droning of the flies in the window, and the 
rapping of a straggling rose-branch outside, as the 
breeze blew it again and again upon the glass. 
Poor Eva, now feeling more out of place than 
ever, devoutly hoped that on no future occasion 
would such distasteful masquerading be thrust 
upon her. And in those moments of utter silence 
she made a vow that, as speedily as the interests 
of that poor Mrs. Boberts would permit, she would 
detach herself from the connection so strangely 
thrust upon her; would return to her home at 
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Minchlejy and — and perhaps resign herself bye- 

and-by to another home elsewhere. While Mr. Lewis 

was preparing to read. Miss March observed that 

Mr. Dowlas, now much more than his wife, looked 

agitated and Mghtened, as if some evil were 

coming. 
In putting on his spectacles the lawyer let the 

case fall to the floor. Eva saw Mr. Dowlas rapidly 
pick it up and place it again in Mr. Lewis's hand. 
She could not help thinking that he had seized on 
this opportimity of saying a word which none but 
the lawyer might hear. One or two words he cer- 
tainly whispered, which, near as she sat, she could 
not distinguish. She caught the professional gen- 
tleman's reply. He hastily said, " Certainly, cer- 
tainly ! you may rest assured. I won't say a word 
of it." And then both their heads emerged above 
the level of the table, and the momentary episode 
ended 

The great revelation began : — 

^'This is the last will and testament of me, 
Owen Tudor GryflFyth, of Tremallyoc, in the coimty 
of Carnarvon, North Wales. I give, devise, and 
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bequeath," — ^and just at this moment, so seem- 
ingly big with disclosure, the document, as read by 
Mr. Lewis, meandered oflf into a tangle of particu- 
lars, which, for several sentences, baffled every 
eflfort at getting any possible acquaintance with 
the testator's intentions. 

Mrs. Dowlas could bear it no more. And, in 
truth, more patient spirits than hers must many 
a time, and by such verbiage as this, have been 
very sorely tried. 

'' Gracious me, man ! have done with all that 
jargon, and come to the point of the thing at once. 
Just in one word, — ^how much is it 1 and who is to 
have it r' 

There was a murmur of counter-impatience in 
the room. Mr. Dowlas uttered a mild, **My 
dear " — Mr. Lewis knocked his hand irritably on 
the table — " madam, * ' he said, * ' this must be done 
according to form. A few minutes will put you 
in possession of all that there is for you to know." 

''But there's no knowing anything with all that 
jingle and jangle of what's- their-names ! I declare 
I don't know the very meanings of the words I I 
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want you to come to the point ! I desire that you 
come to the point ! Morgan ! if you are a man, 
and not a Jack-in-the-box only, say you insist that 
he comes to the point !'* 

Mr. Lewis made no more direct attempts on the 
reason of Mrs. Dowlas. Addressing her husband, 
amid indignant protests, he sirid, — 

** Mr. Dowlas, sir! may I beg of you to use your 
—your influence with your wife — with Mrs. 
Dowlas, I mean — to induce her. to be patient for 
the time, the very short time which it will take me 
to read this through as it is written, which you are 
aware I am bound to do ?" 

Poor unhappy Mr. Dowlas ! He would a great 
deal rather have been called upon to capture and 
eject from the room a ferocious bull-dog, even of 
disputed sanity. But he could not shirk the 
demand now made on him. Not only Mr. Lewis, 
but the whole assembled company were looking for 
the desired service at his hands. 

" My dear," he accordingly said, " I am afraid 
that this great agitation is scarcely good for your 
health, my dear." 
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"If my health couldn't bear a great deal, I 
shoifldn't have been alive to come here to-day, 
after all I've had to endure at your hands— no V* 

"Well, but you see, my love, unfortunately 
(though I admit it's an annoyance) — unfortunately 
all these preliminaries are necessary things ; and 
the sooner we get them over the less they annoy/ ' 
" Then get them over at once, you lout ! Isn't 
that just what I'm wanting ?" 

** What you are wanting, my dear Jane ; and 
what we are all of us wanting besides. I am sure 
if you will just listen a little in patience, all the 
company will value the favour very highly." 

And the poor man looked round the party, as 
much as to say, " Now do not, I implore you, do 
not say one word which might nullify my own 
submissive appeal." 

In effect the reading of the will was resumed, 
and for the present without any more interruption. 
The labyrinth of formalities was trodden, and the 
matter of real interest was attained. 

More fortunate than Mrs. Dowlas, we may pass 
on to it at once. 

VOL. II. M 
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To old Miss Tudor was bequeathed a handsome 
toilet-glass and nothing whatever besides, Sundry 
other articles of ornament and use (but not very 
many) were in like manner specially disposed of. 
Then came the legacies. Neither will you care to 
be dragged through every particular in this depart- 
ment. The name of Dowlas was long in coming ; 
but at length it came. And to the Reverend 
Morgan Dowlas, of Llynbwllyn Rectory, " whom 
I greatly esteem, and with whom I sincerely sjrm- 
pathise for the trials to which he is exposed," were 
left Two Hundred Pounds. To each of the four 
children of the said Morgan Dowlas, Four Hundred 
Pounds, 

But these, with all the legacies already recited, 
were only as crumbs from the rich man's table. 
They touched not the main concern. They would 
not, by so much as one farthing, diminish the real 
estate. The ready money in the bank would 
almost cover them, and the whole personal property 
would be much more than sufficient for them. 
What was to become of the houses and lands, in- 
uding the house in which they were all at this 
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time assembled? This was what every one was 
burning to know. Mrs. Dowlas, by the very 
intensity of her feelings, was constrained to 
a silence in which genuine self-restraint could 
never have held her. All awaited the sentence 
which would dispose of the last and greatest 
of the matters in dispute. It presently came. 
None of all who heard it will ever forget the words 
read by Mr. Lewis at that time. He will never 
forget the reading of them. 

** All my personal estate which shall remain over and 
above when the above legacies shall have been paid as 
by me directed, and when the duties for legacy shall, in 
each specified case, have been paid as required by law, 
and when all expenses attendant on the due carrying out 
of this my will and testament shall have been fully dis- 
charged, — all personal property so remaining I devise 
and bequeath to the person whom I name herein the 
inheritor of all my real estate. And all such real estate 
— consisting of certain lands and houses situate in 
Tremallyoc, certain lands within the adjoining parish of 
Tyn-y-curw, and also certain lands and houses situate in 
Llanbadder, in Flintshire — I give, devise, and bequeath, 
with my heartiest wishes that she may long and happily 
enjoy them, to JEha, until lately known, in ignorance of 
her parentage, as Eva March, but now discovered to be 
the long-lost daughter of my unfortunate connection, 
Susaima Boberts, the dftugkter of David Boberts, late oi 
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liTerpool, and therefore grandniece of my deceased 
stepmother, to be by the said Era Boberts entered upon 
and enjoyed as soon as she shall hare completed the age 
of twenty and three years." 

Such was the disposition which Owen Gryffyth 
had made. 

The lawyer, of course, had known it all along 
for the will had been drawn up by him. Mr. 
Dowlas had his reasons for thinking such an issue 
no improbable one on that day — the 29th of July 
—when he and his wife had paid their visit to Mr. 
Gryfiyth at Tremallyoc ; the old gentleman had 
straitly questioned him as to the appearance, 
manner, and behaviour of their newly and 
strangely discovered young kinswoman — our own 
Eva. To all such questions Mr. Dowlas, only 
caring to gratify his love of truth and his liking 
for Eva, had given her every praise which her 
dearest friends could have expected on her behalf. 
That she would be Mr. GryflFyth's heir her 
imagined uncle considered a very likely thing. 
But he dreaded lest his wife should gather any 
hint that he had suspected, nay, promoted the 
design. And his dread of that was the object of 
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his eager whisper to Mr. Lewis when the will was 
just about to be read. But, with the exception of 
Messrs. Lewis and Dowlas, all who heard what 
Mr. Gryfifyth had finally and actually decreed 
were as much astounded as it is possible to be. 
And one look of blank amazement overspread 
alike the countenances of all. 

But though it could hardly be said that any one 
was more astounded than any other, there was 
one person present whose anger was beyond all 
comparison with anybody else's anger. Poor 
distracted Mrs. Dowlas ! She verily turned pale. 
Wonders will cease out of the world never. And 
Mrs. Dowlas, for a moment or two, was actually 
pale. Very quickly she recovered the natural 
tint of her cheeks, and likewise her voice. 

**I don't believe it! I won't believe it! It 
can't be possible ! Why, he never saw her ! He 
scarcely knew that there was any such person 
living ! Mr. Lewis, it isn't in the will, and 
you're reading it all out of your own head; I 
know you are." 

**You shall look and see for yourself, Mrff 
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Dowlas, if that is your opinion." And Mr. Lewis 
held the paper fall before her face, at the same 
time keeping it firmly grasped in his own hands. 
K he did so to prevent her firom seizing and 
tearing it in pieces, nobody, beholding her, could 
have considered the precaution as libellous and 
absurd. 

Perhaps there was a little malice in the tone 
with which he asked her,— 

**Well, Mrs. Dowlas, now what do you sayl 
Is it as I read it ? Tou can set me right if I am 
wrong." 

** I don't care ! It's a forgery ! — a forgery^ 
and you're at the bottom of it : you're the doer of 
it, and I'll have you hung !" 

** By all means, Mrs. Dowlas, if you can 
persuade a judge and jury to take your view ;. 
until you have proof of such'a; thing, you are com- 
mitting yourself to a somewhat grave accusation." 

" I beg of you," here interposed Mr. Dowlas— 
*' I beg of you, sir, to overlook my wife's some- 
what hasty expressions. It has — ^it has taken her 
quite by surprise." 
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**0h, Mr. Dowlas, say no more. I'm an old 
lawyer, and I know how great an allowance ought 
to be made for excited feelings on such occasions 
as the present. And I know the impulsive 
character of your good lady's feelings at all 
times." 

Mr Dowlas's good lady seemed about to verify 
the last remark in some decided manner; but 
something or other broke down in her, and instead 
of speaking she could only sob. Mrs. Dowlas 
was in hysterics. There waa a rush for cold 
water, and I know not what other things besides. 
Some of the party himg round the afflicted lady. 
The others began discussing the matter in which 
her affliction had its origin. In very truth it 
bewildered all of them. Some of them had not 
been aware that Mrs. Roberts was supposed to 
possess a daughter. They had been asking who 
that pretty young creature that had arrived with 
the Dowlas party could possibly be, and what had 
caused her appearance in the gathering of that 
day. Those who had really heard of Mrs. 
Boberts*8 long-lost daughter had a very imperfect 
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knowledge of the circumstances nnder which she 
had been lost, and then (as report said) found. 
They were acquainted with the folly and wicked- 
ness (folly in herself and wickedness in another) 
which had blighted the career of poor Susanna 
Boberts herself. They fancied that some charit- 
able agency (personal or institutional) had reared 
her child for her; that the story of its having 
been bom dead had been given out as a means of 
ridding her from vexatious inquiries; that the 
child, now grown to the verge of womanhood, had 
been sent to her rightful mother (whether to 
abide with her or not), and I doubt if Owen 
Gryflfyth himself was ever aware of much more. 

Mrs. Boberts, for aught her Welsh acquaint- 
ances could tell, might have been fully aware all 
along of the progress and condition of the child she 
had given out as dead from her birth. But that 
Mr. GryfFyth should have made that child his 
heiress was baffling to all calculation, and they all 
agreed that it was about the most imrighteous, 
unreasonable thing he could possibly have done. 
Many remarks were exchanged while poor Mrs. 
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Dowlas was being recovered from her fit of 
hysterics. 

" It's a very great misfortune," said Mrs. John 
Jones to Mrs. James Jones, *' for such a girl as 
her to be left with so much money." 

" A very dangerous temptation," said Mrs. 
James Jones in reply to Mrs. John Jones; 
"anything but a blessing to her. However, I 
must do her this justice to say that she doesn't 
look at all stuck up with it — ^that is, not at 
present." 

" Stuck up ! why, no, indeed : she looks a 
great deal more as if she were going to be tried 
for some robbery." 

She did indeed. Eva not only looked, but felt 
in her inmost heart as though she were in the 
position of a thief. When first the mention of her 
name arrested her ear, a transient idea crossed her 
mind that the lawyer was making a game of her ; 
that (with the possible concert of the Dowlases) 
he was taking this singular method of showing 
her that the had no right to be present at this 
family gatherii^. Then she saw with what 
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perfect gravity he was reading, and what an 
outburst of amazement arose from every comer of 
the room. Then she was conscious that she had 
become the centre of attraction for every one 
present. She witnessed the furious outbreak of 
Mrs. Dowlas, and saw how it ended for the 
present. All these things passed before her, while 
she felt the power to speak or act to have utterly 
passed away from her. Then her senses emerged 
from bewilderment, and something within her was 
urging her to come forward promptly and 
decidedly. 

'^ Speak!" her conscience appeared to say; 
'^ speak at once. Beveal your actual position I 
Enow you not that silence makes you a robber, 
and that on a most gigantic scale 1 A robber in 
the eyes both of God and of man V* 

Exerting all her strength of mind, she addressed 
Mr. Lewis, who was seated with the fatal 
docv: .J still in his hand. 

'' Sir, I have something which I ought to tell 
you. I can never think of accepting this property. 
Indeed, it is out of the question altogether. It 
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has been left eotirely under a mistake ; and I 
must explain to you " 

But Eva was here interrupted by the woman 
who believed herself to be her mother. 

**Eva! Eva! consider, for mercy's sake, what 
you are doing. Do you really want to kill me ? — 
Mr. Lewis, for the love of goodness, persuade her 
to do no such foolish thing." 

"Be quite easy, Mrs. Roberts," Mr. Lewis 
replied. " It is not left in your daughter's power 
to do any such thing ; which, as you well say, 
would be an exceedingly foolish one. She can't 
give up this property ; and it'll be many a good 
long year before she can. She'll be very much 
wiser before that time comes ; and there'll be (no 
doubt) another party by that time who'll have 
something to say in the matter. Let me finish 
what I have to read." 

Evidently the lawyer was purposing to take 
advantage of the few precious minutes yet 
remaining ere Mrs. Dowlas could recover her 
entire senses, and with them her peculiar and 
terrible gifts of speech. 
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Eva would have persisted in her intended 
explanation, but a warning look and touch firom 
Mr. Dowlas arrested her. He evidently wished 
to tell her that the agitation she was occasioning 
Mrs. Roberts was dangerous in the highest degree. 
Oppressive, intolerable almost as was the burden 
Eva now bore, it must not be got rid of at the 
risk of that poor creature's reason or life. She 
must postpone the disclosure which it would have 
so infinitely relieved her to make at once. 

Mr. Lewis went on with the duty which 
remained to him. There was not much more. 
The wiU made arrangements a^ to trustees and 
cognate matters with which the reader need not 
and shall not be bothered. Moreover, it provided 
that Eva, until reaching the age of three-and- 
twenty, should receive an annual allowance of four 
hundred poimds, together with full permission to 
reside, under suitable arrangements, in Tremallyoc 
House ; the needful expenses of housekeeping, 
including the maintenance of the whole establish- 
ment, gardens, and other adjuncts, being met out 
of the estate held in trust. Whether she married 
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or continued single would make no diflference as to 
the time during which the actual control of the 
property was to be withheld from Eva. The 
execution of the will was so formal and regular as 
to leave no chance of questioning it on such 
grounds. Its date was the second day of August, 
exactly one week before the testator's death. 

While Mrs. Dowlas was still slowly emerging 
from her eclipse, Mr. Lewis was expounding, with 
all the minuteness due to so youthful an heiress, 
the exact position in which the will placed her. 
Everybody was envying Eva, while she was far 
the most unhappy in all that company. For, as 
Mr. Lewis continued speaking, a fear of the most 
terrible kind was taking possession of her. It 
really appeared as if she could not rectify the 
fearful mistake which had placed her in so singular 
a position. She might of course — and she surely 
would — refuse in any way to profit by it. But 
would the refusal restore the property to those 
(whoever they were) who, but for Eva, would 
have been left to enjoy it ? Who, indeed, could 
recall a dead man from his grave, how great and 
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fatal soever the ignorance in which he had died ? 
Our heroine had paid little heed to all the talk 
about Mr. Or]r%th and his property which had 
been poured into her ears. Perhaps it showed 
how difficult it had been to unite herself in spirit 
and in interest with the relations who had un- 
warrantably claimed her ; but even when believing 
herself to be indeed one of the Boberts family, 
she had never given a moment's voluntary thought 
to Mr. Gryflfyth or to his property. But now, 
when the matter had become so suddenly her own 
concern, she reflected that the family, who still 
believed her to be one of them, had really some 
pretension to be Mr. Gryflfyth's heirs, and, more- 
over, that in the absence of a will in their favour, 
the law would treat their claims as absolutely 
null. Now in what position would they be left, 
by her confession that the disposition in her favour 
had credited her with claims not truly her own ? 
How would such confession affect the will itself ! 
Would it become simply a piece of waste paper ? 
or (which would be horrid indeed) would the 
estate abide with her, — the fruit of uninteational 
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wrong-doing, and a burthen which ^e could not 
throw oflf? 

For the sake of poor Mrs. Roberta she dared not 
just now acknowledge all. She hastened, how- 
ever, to unburthen herself of the other distracting 
anxieties. 

**Mr. Lewis," she said, "there are one or two 
questions I must ask you now. By-and-bye I 
shall have to tell you one or two other things. 
But there are a few things which it would relieve 
me very greatly to know. Will you kindly 
answer me them V* 

'* Most certainly. Miss Roberts. I am — I trust 
it will not displease you to be told so — ^your 
professional adviser. It's my duty to give you all 
the advice that you think proper to take. Any 
questions you choose to put shall have my best 
attention." 

** I thank you greatly, sir. Well, did I under- 
stand you to say that I must take this property ? 
I suppose I eannot give it away V* 

** Not until you are three-and- twenty — ^no." 

Eva considered that were she now of an age to 
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dispose of the estate, it might have been possible 
to ascertain what (before her arrival in Wales) 
had been Mr. GryflFyth's intentions. And if the 
property were legally hers, she might then have 
bestowed it according to such intentions. 

But more than four years must pass — for she 
could hardly consider herseK as born before March, 
1838 — ere such a purpose could be carried out by 
her. 

She tried to put her next inquiry so as not to 
involve the disclosure she dared not make just 
now. 

" Then, if you please, Mr. Lewis, I want to 

know, supposing — supposing Mrs. Eob that is, 

my mother, had had no daughter : supposing, that 
is, that I had died, and Mr. GryiBFyth in ignorance 
had made this will all the same, who would have 
the property then ?" 

" If you had died before the testator, the legacy 
(as we say) would have lapsed, and the will (as 
concerning all that is left to you) would have been 
void altogether, and the estate would have gone to 
the heir-at-law." 
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**It would not have gone according to any 
former "will?" 

*' Not in this case, for there is no such will in 
existence. I saw Mr. , Gryflfyth destroy his 
previous will with his own hands. Had he not 
done so, then, in the case you suppose, such 
former will would have decided the succession to 
the estate.*' 

" But as it is, it goes to the heir-at-law ? A 
nephew of Mr. Gryffyth, is he not T' 

*' Yes, the only nephew he ever had. My dear 
young lady, you're surely not tormenting yourself 
with the idea that you are wronging himf A 
most misplaced regret, I do assure you. In the 
first place, he is a very rich man already. 
Besides, poor Gryffyth would never have left it to 
him. Not but that a little attention from his 
nephew might have altered all. But that atten- 
tion was never offered ; and the estate was never 
likely to go in that direction. The gentleman 
owes none of his loss to you." 

'* Ah, but you little know However, excuse 

my asking one other question. As I gather from 
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what you say, that Mr. Gryffyth would, in any 
event, have left some will — to whom had he 

assigned this property before he left it to as 

he has left it now ?*' 

'* Btn ! well, my dear, that is not a question 
which it lies quite in professional duty to answer. 
I tell you what" — and here Mr. Lewis lowered 
his voice, and indicated to her to place her ear 
closer to him, — " as you appear so unaccountably 
scrupulous about the whole matter, and are a 
young lady, I'll indulge you with a hint. If Mr. 
GryjBFyth had never heard how worthy an heiress 
he might have if he chose, a certain gentleman " 
—here Mr. Lewis plainly indicated Mr. Dowlas — 
** would have had the lion's share; although a 
certain lady " — and it was evident that he meant 
Mrs. Boberts — " would have benefited largely 
also." 

Eva's heart sank down within her. The more 
she probed the matter, the worse it appeared to 
prove ; the more inextricable became the fright- 
fully false position into which her well-meant 
concealment had brought her; the more certain 
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the injury which, by assuming (or rather retaining) 
a name and position which did not belong to her, 
she had inflicted on others, who as yet were 
ignorant of their wrongs. And to continue the 
deception for another hour was dreadful. But an 
immediate confession would probably (when poor 
Mrs. Roberts was considered) add virtual homicide 
to her undesigned robbery. 

Eva was diverted from her present thoughts, 
but only to a certain extent, by the now complete 
recovery of Mrs. Dowlas. That lady was 
rewarding the attentions which her seizure had 
won her, by snapping at all who surrounded herj-^ 
and scornfully rejecting the advice they wer^ 
apparently thrusting with some urgency upon her. 

** I tell you I will have it out with her ! I will 
have it out with her, if I die !" 

Everybody present was quite aware with whom, 
though at the forfeit of her life, Mrs. Dowlas had 
announced her determination of having it out. 
And of all present there, none were half so un- 
mindful of the attack as the person who was to 
constitute its direct object. Eva was now too 
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bitterly self -reproachful to be greatly afifected 
thou gh by the hardest and wildest reproaches of 
another. 

Mrs. Dowlas confronted her and began, — 
" You nasty thievish creature ! You scandalous, 
murderous, larcenous, burglarious wretch 1 To 
think of your coming in this way and taking the 
bread out of our mouths, — ^yes, out of our very 
mouths !" 

'*Mrs. Dowlas," said Mr. Lewis, proffering for 
Eva the protection she seemed too slow in 
claiming — '* Mrs. Dowlas, it might be as well if 
you would remember that you are in this young 
lady's own house, and with no right to remain 
here but such as she pleases to accord you." 

" I don't care ! I don't care ! And do you 
think I wish to remain here ? Do you think I 
don't feel myself polluted every moment I breathe 
the same air with her ? or that I'll ever enter her 
doors again? No! I wipe" (and here Mrs. 
Dowlas wriggled her heels on the carpet in proof 
of it, — **I wipe the very dust from the boots of 
my feet ; and if she stood at that window calling 
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and bawling for me to come in, from the first of 
January to the thirty-first of December, why, I 
wouldn't come in! No, sir, I wouldn't !'* 

** Well, well, Mrs. Dowlas, of a certainty you 
are doing your very utmost to reconcile her to 
your absence." 

*'You slimy reptile!" said the lady, again 
turning to Eva ; ** to think of your insinuating 
yourself into my uncle Owen's good graces, and 
getting him to cheat the just expectations of other 
and better people, all for you !" 

It was again the lawyer who replied. Eva sat 
down in the chair from which she had risen. 
Her thick veil was over her face, and her hands 
were clasped over her eyes. Whether she caught 
half the words levelled against her it would not be 
safe to say. 

A murmur of " Shame " went round the room. 
Even those who felt themselves displeased with 
the will had no sort of sympathy with Mrs. 
Dowlas. 

Miss Tudor (like that other maiden lady of her 
name and race, when she offered herself as god- 
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mother to Mary Stuart's son, and proved no such 
bad godmother in the end) — Miss Tudor came 
forward and offered Eva her stately congratulations. 
A few more of the company did the same. And 
now the room began to empty itself. But Mrs. 
Dowlas could not be got away quite so soon. 
She rallied herself for one more attack ; and in 
that last onset there was a little more calculation 
and a little less of sheer passion than had marked 
the former engagement. 

*' Pray, Miss," she commenced, placing herself 
straight in front of Eva — **pray. Miss, now do 
you think that there is no such thing as law in 
the country ? And do you think that, by giving 
me any part of this property-suppose we say ten 
thousand pounds, — ^you'd ever persuade me to be 
content, or not to expose the rascally roguery by 
which all this has been done % I tell you, no ! 
I'll not take a sixpence out of your hands — there !" 

Mrs. Dowlas paused, as if waiting an answer, 
as very likely she was. Eva possessed neither 
thought to frame nor breath to utter a reply. 
Her enemy was at her again. 
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** Now suppose you were to say to me as you 
sit there, *Aunt Jane, you've a largish family 
and a smallish income ; 1 have no family what- 
ever, and have got a very large income ; I'll take 
one, perhaps two of your children, my cousins, 
give them good educations, and put them out in 
life with no expense to yourself at all,' — do you 
think I'd ever let my children be degraded by any 
such charity as yours ? No ! I'd whip them all 
to death one after another if they dared so much 
as to name the thing !" 

Eva did not vary her attitude, and felt only 
like some one exposed to a howling storm of wind. 
Mrs. Dowlas went desperately on : — 

** If you, now, were to say to me, * Aunt 
Dowlas, Tve heard it said that uncle Owen — Mr. 
Gryffyth — ^had some bottles of excellent rum in 
his cellar. That I freely give to you ; it'll 
comfort you many a time when you have the 
shiverings about you,' — do you imagine I*d ever 
take the paltry present at your hands? Before 
I'd touch a drop (if you sent it all the way to my 
house) I'd smash all the bottles in the street and 
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let all the stuff run down the gutters ! Good-bye ! 
I hate you V* 

And Mrs. Dowlas flounced and bounced out of 
the room. Her Husband had already gone out to 
prepare for their return to LlynbwUyn. Just a 
few minutes after his wife's departure Mr. Dowlas 
re«entered the dining-room. 

" Eva," he said, *' believe me when I say that 
I am in no way displeased at what has occurred, 
and that I most heartily congratulate you. May 
you live long in the enjoyment of what has been 
given you to-day !** 

Eva thanked him. He did not like her the less 
for the little of exultation she displayed. 

" I presume,*' he said, "that as you are here 
already, and you have the choice of doing so, you 
will now remain here. I should strongly urge 
your doing so, and so I think will Mr. Lewis. I 
fear my house has never been a happy home to 
you, and now indeed it would scarcely be tolerable. ' ' 

**CanI remain here one night?" Eva asked. 
Unconsciously, she spoke as if those around her 
were aware already of her actual position. 
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** One night, Miss Roberts! All the nights 
and days — ^and I trust there are a good many of 
them — ^which yet remain to you on earth. Let 
me again explain to you that y3ti have a right to 
occupy this house at once, though it will be some 
time before you have the fiill disposal of it.— Mrs. 
Eoberts, you, I have no doubt, will take up your 
abode with your daughter, and then every possible 
objection is removed." 

**You will stay here, Susanna?" said Mr. 
Dowlas. 

** If my daughter will have me. Oh, Eva, 
haven't you got a word of welcome for your poor 
mother, vexed and afflicted as she has been ? 
Surely you are not going to say that as I turned 
you out when you were bom, so now you'll turn 
your back upon me ? Oh, Eva, Eva ! you know 
it was quite as much for your sake as my own that 
I did it ! Say you won't cast me off! Do say I 
may live with you ! Any corner of the house will 
content me, if you'll only let me live under your 
roof." 

Eva felt her senses going. Every step took her 
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further and farther into the labyrinth of deceit, and 
laid up worse consequences of the inevitable disclo- 
sure to come. She felt a wild impulse within, urging 
her to leave the fiouse and walk away anywhere — 
anywhere, never to meet with these people again. 

" I don't know what to say. I dont know what 
I ought to say. If it were in my power — '* 

** Why, Miss Roberts," interrupted Mr. Lewis, 
** I surely do not understand you to say that you 
object to your mother's having a home with you 
here?" 

Mr. Lewis looked seriously disapproving. He 
was evidently thinking, "What? the bad eflfects 
of sudden prosperity showing themselves already, 
and in a young woman whose first behaviour 
seemed so much to the contrary ! This is rather 
startling, even for a lawyer!" 

Eva saw the injustice she was doing herself; 
but she felt as helpless before the force of circum- 
stances as a feather before the driving wind. It 
cut her to the heart to be suspected of thoughts so 
utterly alien to her. 

'' Indeed, indeed," she said. *' I tmh you to stay 
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here. Indeed, I wish it were all your own. I am 
wretched to think it is not." 

"There, there, Mrs. Roberts," exclaimed the 
lawyer, evidently glad to replace the heiress in his 
good opinion — " there, there, Mrs. Eoberts, now 
you see you have an excellent daughter, as dutiful 
as she is beautiful. Don't fear but that she'll 
make you a very happy home here. You see, she's 
just a little bewildered with all this unexpected 
good luck. I should recommend a good cup of 
tea and early bed, and, not to tease you any more, 
I'll now take myself off, and call to-morrow, — no, 
shall we say Saturday ? If you want me in the 
meantime, pray send for me. I live at Brynwddyn, 
you know. Good-bye for the present ; and much 
— much happiness to you both !" 

The lawyer was gone. Mrs. Dowlas's voice 
was heard screaming out for her husband, with 
a number of opprobrious epithets, which (for 
want of space) we cannot set down. 

He went away at her summons, and very soon 
the house held none save Eva and her mother. 
There was the best of accommodation ready for 
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them, and their things would be sent from 
LlynbwUyn the next morning. A few articles for 
the night would be forwaxded that very evening. 
The fedsely-named Miss Boberts, now anxious to 
be quite alone, retired up-stairs on the plea of a 
headache. And the most rigid advocate for verbal 
truth would have scarcely called her to account for 
the excuse. The servants (there were just three 
of them) were very desirous, by assiduous atten- 
tion, to gain her early and favourable notice. She 
accepted a cup of tea at the housemaid's hands ; 
and long ere her usual hour she went to bed to try 
if she could rest. At least, she could think her 
position over without the fear of betraying herself 
by words or looks. She did think much and long 
but the dreadful difficulty appeared to mock her 
more and more. She felt like one wandering in a 
labyrinth, with no hope of ever escaping out of its 
mazes. Of one thing she was certain. She must 
not keep the secret long. One only thing there 
was which could make her position worse, that 
was, the divulging of the fact by some one speak- 
ing independently of herself. That would ex- 
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pose her to the horrible charge of wilfully purpos- 
ing to profit by a fraud. She had, indeed, a clear 
conscience ; at least, what she had hitherto done 
had been done from the purest motives and in the 
very teeth of her own inclinations. It would not 
be hard to show that no inkling of Mr. Gryffyth's 
intentions was likely to have reached her. She 
must tell all the very next day, and trust to the 
good sense and forbearance of others to forgive her 
this great but innocent mischief. 

The good sense of Mrs. Roberts ! The generous 
forbearance of Mrs. Dowlas ? 

Eva thought on what manner of persons she was 
thus relying, and she despaired more and more. 
Yet she slept a great part of the night. Convicts 
will sleep on the eve of execution, and when the 
hammering up of the scaffold is audible in their 
cells. Eva slept until her usual hour of waking in 
the morning. 

Mr. Gryffyth's motives for the unexpected dis- 
posal of his estate might, very likely, occur to you 
without our dwelling on them ; yet we may briefly 
recapitulate them. 
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He lived hoping and hoping that his nephew 
would, one day or other, step forward and heal the 
breach between them. Mr. Gryflfyth would have 
exacted no humiliating condition. The merest wish 
for a renewed intercourse would have been met, on 
his part, with restored affection in life, and the re- 
version of his estate after death. But time wore 
on, and the nephew, prospering in his own way, 
made no advance on his side. Owen Gryffyth was 
far too proud to expose himself to the chances of a 
cold refusal. He was a Dissenter, and his nephew 
a richly-beneficed clergyman. He grew old in 
years, and received one or two signs within that 
the earthly tabernacle was failing him. Resolved 
that (in default of a reconciliation) his natural 
heir should not be his actual heir, the old Welsh- 
man considered what he should do. He greatly 
desired to benefit the Roberts family. He cherished 
the memory of his stepmother, the sister of Mr. 
David Roberts. She had (in marrying his father) 
delivered him from the dominion of a very cross 
aunt ; and, though somewhat his father's inferior 
in station, had performed all her duties kindly and 
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.wisely. But, as he warily considered, could he 
hope that either of her nieces would make a good 
use of his estate if they got it ? Susanna was a 
fool ; and her folly had left her in a very painful 
and doubtful position before the world. Jane, 
Mrs. Dowlas, was an intemperate vixen, to enrich 
whom would be almost a sin. Mr. Dowlas was an 
excellent man in himself, but to endow him with 
wealth would be to enrich his wife, all the same. 

They had four children, but Mr. Gryflfyth felt 
the anomaly of passing over the parents for their 
sakes. Mr. Dowlas must have difficulties enough. 
It would hardly be well to complicate them by 
making his children wealthy while he continued 
poor. Besides, was it likely the children of such a 
mother would grow up qualified to adorn a higher 
position ? 

However, people must be taken as they stand. 
And some time towards the close of 1855 Mr. 
Gryffyth executed a will, bequeathing his landed 
property all to Mr. Dowlas, and charging it with 
an income of two hundred a year, to be paid for 
life to poor Mrs. Roberts. As, time after time, 
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stories reached his ears of the behaviour of Mrs. 
Dowlas, and of the small control her husband 
exercised over her, Mr. Gryffyth felt very uncom- 
fortable, and many a time envied those people who 
can die and leave nothing behind them. He was 
still disquieting himself, while feeling that very soon 
the matter would have passed out of his con- 
trol altogether, when he heard that Susanna 
Roberts had, after all, a living daughter, and that 
that daughter was coming to Llynbwllyn. 

On that day when Mrs. Dowlas had insisted on 
her husband's taking her to Tremallyoc, old 
Gry%th, shutting out the lady from the conference, 
had asked many questions of Mr. Dowlas as to the 
new relation suddenly come amongst them. The 
good rector of Llynbwllyn gave to Eva all the 
praise he thought her to deserve. She was very 
beautiful ; she had been thoroughly well educated 
both in solid acquirements and ornamental ac- 
complishments ; she was a perfect lady, and fit for 
any station to which Providence might be about to 
call her. Withal she was most amiable in dis- 
position, forbearing with the weaknesses of her 
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mother, and winning the grateful affection of lier 
youthful cousins. Thus, with the utmost pleasure 
to himself, did Mr. Dowlas talk of Eva. And this 
was the good which Mrs. Dowlas got by the visit 
she would insist upon paying ! 

Left to himself, Mr. Grjrffyth took note of what 
he had heard. He did not feel equal to seeing the 
young lady himself, but he could trust the sense 
and taste of his more than disinterested informant. 
Surely she was expressly created to rescue him out 
of the difficulty he so much and so often deplored. 
Here — as if by direct interference from the skies — 
was an heiress combining kindred with his deceased 
stepmother with every personal and moral quality 
which he could have desired. Is it surprising that 
ere the week was at an end, Owen Gryffyth had 
destroyed his former will, and duly signed that one 
which we have had the privilege of reading ? Before 
the sun went down upon the day of his burial, a 
circle, widening from hout to hour, was talking of 
Eva as of the being in all their acquaintance the 
most to be envied. For she was beautiful and rich. 
And she all the while was wandering whether the 
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night would close in on any body who had a harder 
burden than her own to bear. 

When, on the following morning, she came down- 
stairs, she found Mrs. Roberts in the breakfast 
room. It was as pleasant a room as you can fancy 
But all the delights of the house were so many 
torments to poor Eva. She felt herself such a 
degraded impostor. Of all the company which had 
thronged the house the day before, there was not 
one who had not a somewhat better right to be 
there than she had. And they had all retired, and 
left her to rule in the house alone. 

She found but little comfort iu her poor silly 
companion. Pre-occupied as her thoughts were, 
Eva could not but observe the change that sudden 
prosperity had made in the manner and look of 
Mrs. Roberts. The immense diflference between 
herself and her fiery sister seemed now to have 
greatly diminished. She really looked self-assert- 
ing in her turn. The poor creature had actually 
stuck some trashy finery on to her dress ; and the 
likelihood that the dreadful disappointment coming 
would throw her mind fairly oflf its balance, arose 
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before Eva's eyes, and filled her with a new and 
sickening dread. 

Mrs. Roberts was talkative enough now. 

** Well, my dear, dearest love, isn't it a great 
blessing that, instead of living more with my sister 
Dowlas, and bearing all her shocking tantrums, 
we can live by ourselves in this delightful place ? 
Ah, my dear girl ! you'll forgive your poor mother 
freely now — ^now won't you ? Eva, say you forgive 
me ; say I shall always have a home with you !" 

** Poof— poor woman ! I will do my best, be- 
lieve me." 

** My dear, you shall never find me in the way] 
I know, after my shameful behaviour to you when 
you were bom, I have no such right aK other 
mothers may have. But its proved the better for 
you in the end, and I am your mother after all. 
You don't intend to disown me, Eva ?" 

*' Poor dear mother ! — at least, I know of no 
mother besides you, — I'll never cause you any 
pain which I can possibly help giving you. At 
least be sure of that." 

" Then you'll let me stay with you here, and I 
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8hall be bappy, I know. Oh, I can't tell what I 
should have done if I had had to go home with 
your aunt and uncle. Beally, I think I must have 
gone and slept at the publichouse. Tour aunt is 
positively not safe just now, — not safe. I hear 
that the way she went on as soon as they got back 
to the Rectory yesterday was really awful. They 
tell me that she kicked the cat from the top to the 
bottom of the stairs, and threw Winifred's best 
bonnet on the kitchen fire .But my sister Dowlas 
has such strength of character, to be sure ! such 
strength of character, that there are times when 
she really doesn't know what she does herself." 

Eva had no moral or example wherewith to point 
this sketch of Aunt Dowlas ; and Mrs. Roberts 
went talking on : — 

** But though she has behaved so badly to you. 
Eva, I hope you'll try to forgive her — to forgive 
her just enough to have her here to tea by-and-bye 
just to show her that it's our turn now, you know. 
We can show a much better set of tea-things than 
hers that she's so proud of. I've been looking over 
the things myself just now, and you've got a set — 
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oh, I should think that every single cup in it must 
be worth the whole cost of my sister Jane's best; 
so I really should like her to see it." 

And by-and-bye, to Eva's great satisfaction, the 
woman whom wealth had already changed went ou 
to pursue her inquiries into the house and its trea- 
sures, and Miss March could consider what she had 
better do. Her hitherto ready resource, the coun- 
sel of Mr. Ballow, was not in. this matter available. 
It was Friday now, and not before Sunday, if in- 
deed so soon, could she obtain an answer to any 
letter she might send. Could she really defer pro- 
ceedings until Monday ? That would be three 
whole days. Three entire days passed in deceit and 
duplicity which sickened her more and more every 
minute ! And could she doubt what Mr. Ballow 
would advise ? He would counsel her to reveal all 
without delay. And would he not be certain to 
indicate Mr. Lewis as the person to whom the first 
revelation had better be made ? The fearful mis- 
chief which had ensued from concealment was a 
warning to her to conceal no longer. Mr. Lewis 
had expressed himself ready to wait upon her if she 
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desired that very day. She bitterly felt that in so 
much as requesting his presence she was acting on 
false pretences ; for what real claim did she pos- 
sess on his attentions ? But it was the only honest 
course before her, and strength was given her to 
proceed with it. She wrote a short note, beseech- 
ing him to come to her that day, on very urgent 
matters arising out of Mr. Gryfifytli's will. Mr. 
Lewis lived about five miles off. Eva's mes- 
senger was quickly home ngain with a note in 
reply. Mr. Lewis would, wait upon Miss Eoberts 
that very day, about two o'clock. 

Eva wrote to the Ballows to tell them of the 
dreadful embarrassment which had overtaken her, 
and of her hope that the lawyer's assistance might 
guide her to some honest escape from it. She also 
wrote to Richard. Her immediate anxiety was to 
keep Mrs. Eoberts from assisting at the coming 
interview. This it proved easy to do. After a 
very early dinner the latter lady went out on a 
gossiping visit to one or two families with whom 
she had some acquaintance. And she was a mile 
away from the house by the time the lawyer came. 
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He was very cordial and animated. Eva was by 
far the most interesting client he had had for many 
and many a long year ; and he greatly rejoiced to 
think into what hands Tremallyoc House had 
fallen. 

Eva thought she must offer him a glass of wine. 
Poor girl ! she could not even do that without a 
guilty feeling that she was robbing Mr. Gryflfyth's 
real heir. They sat in the breakfast-room afore- 
said, — he with his glass in his hand, she nervously 
fingering her watch-guard, deferring the inevitable 
plunge, and (as we are wont to do) suffering it 
many times over in consequence. Her hesitation 
was much too manifest to be passed unnoticed by 
him. 

"Well, Miss Roberts, you see I have been 
prompt in coming. In what way can I serve you 1 
Now I think I can guess — I think I can guess. 
There's a gentleman in question, I fancy ? Don't 
be angry if I am wrong. But am I not right?" 

**It's not that, — that is — it is not for that I 
wished to see you. I assure you, Mr. Lewis, I 
wouldn't have troubled you if I could help it." 
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'* Why, I begin to be afiraid you've taken a dis- 
like to me, Miss Boberts. The oftener you send 
for me the better I shall be pleased." 

*' lean only thank you for coming, with all my 
heart. You cannot know what trouble I am in, 
Mr. Lewis. I believe you have heard how strange 
a history mine has been ? — ^how I grew up under 
the care of one who protected me out of charity, 
land without any knowledge of my real parents 1 

'* Hm! to a certain extent I — Ihavs heard it," 
replied Mr. Lewis, who, if he could avoid it with- 
out a fedsehood, would never confess to ignorance. 

Eva went on, — 

** A short time ago, I was led to believe — I most 
solemnly assure you I did believe — that Mrs. 
Roberts was my mother. A little while ago I 
received from my nearest and dearest friends posi- 
tive proof that it was entirely a mistake ; that — in 
short, that I am not Mrs. Eoberts's daughter, and, 
as you will see at once, have no possible claim to 
the property left me under that name." 

'* Is it possible ? Miss Roberts, you're surely 
under some delusion ! " 
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*' I was under a delusion indeed. But if you 
look at this letter, which was written by Mr, Dow- 
las only six weeks ago, you will see that I really 
had every reason to think myself his niece. And 
then if you look at the other letter, which I myself 
received some days ago from Mr. Ballow (he is one 
of the friends of whom I spoke just now), you will 
see how thoroughly all the proofs in the former 
letter are set aside.'* 

Mr. Lewis took the two letters in hand, — ^to wit, 
Mr. Dowlas's letter to Mrs. Ferrier (transcribed by 
us in chapter the sixth), and the letter from Mr. 
Ballow, telling Eva of his interview with Madame 
Durange, and the consequent certainty that Mrs. 
Eoberts's daughter had died in her infancy. For 
many minutes the lawyer was perusing, comparing 
and weighing the two important documents, to- 
gether with the papers procured by Mr. Ballow to 
make his case a certain one. 

At length Mr. Lewis returned them into Eva's 
hand. 

**Well, Miss Roberts— Well, Miss March, I 
ought to say, — this is a very complicated matter, 
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to be sure. It is much to be regretted that you 
did not make known the contents of this letter of 
Mr. Ballow's as soon as you received it. 

Eva now had to tell him her motives for hiding 
the truth. She was glad to see that he did not 
appear to distrust her. 

** Miss March," he said, "I fully believe you. 
As to your designing to get this property, why, no 
one knows better than I do how very close my old 
friend Gryffyth kept his intentions ; and I know it 
was impossible, since he never so much as saw you, 
that you could have been expecting such a thing. 
But I cannot promise you that you will meet with 
like justice from everybody concerned.*' 

* ' No indeed, Mr. Lewis. I dare say you are 
thinking of Mrs. Dowlas. You saw what her anger 
was when she had no idea I had anything to hide 
from her!" 

* ' Why. Miss March, I am not so sure but that, 
when she discovered she really had a grievance 
against you, she might hate you all the less. It 
would give her a certain sense of superiority. 
However, you are right in thinking that the shock 
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may be very dangerous to that poor weak Mrs. 
Roberts. We must use the utmost precaution. 
Of course I now understand what yesterday puzzled 
me very much, in the remarks you made and the 
questions you asked." 

*' And now, Mr. Lewis, tell me, I entreat you, if 
there be any way in which this fearful mischief can 
be undone." 

Mr. Lewis thought a little before he spoke again. 

** I see only one resource," he said ; ** clearly, 
but one. You are already aware that, there being 
no such person as the daughter of Mrs. Roberts, all 
the property (not specified in the will) must come 
to the heu'-at-law, who also happens to be the next 
of kin. What you desire is that something should 
be done for the benefit of Mrs. Roberts, and also 
for the Dowlases. That, I conclude is the thing T' 

*' Yes — most certainly, yes." 

" And you will see directly, if such a thing is to 
be done at all, the heir.at-law and no one else 
must be trusted to do it. The question for us is, 
Will he do it ? Will he, seeing that he benefits 
so largely by the strange mistake ? Will he be 
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generous to those who, on the other hand, have 
suffered so largely by it ?" 

**I suppose he cannot be hmni to do any- 
thmg?" 

'*By no means. You can only appeal to his 
generosity. And I should recommend you doing 
it in person. It's a somewhat singular proceeding, 
I am aware. But the whole aflfair is singular jfrom 
begining to end ; and it would be far the best way 
toT effect'' 

" But who is he ? and where does he live V* 
** I am sorry to say that he lives a very great 
distance from here. About halfway between Cam- 
bridge and Isly. He is a clergyman, as you may 
be aware. His name is Leybum — the Reverend 
Henry Leybum. It ought to be in our favour 
that he has got a splendid living, and very well off 
in other ways.*' 

" But would you advise my going there myself?" 

" Yes, I should. I do. With a proper escort, of 

course. Have you no friend who would go with 

you?" 

Eva thought of Mrs. Check, and said she had a 
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friend in London. She thought it would be selfish 
to ask so singular a service from Mrs. Ballow. 

" Very well. Then stay here quietly till Mon- 
day. Don't fancy yourself an intruder. When 
Mr. Leyburn finds that you are the cause of his in- 
heriting Tremallyoc after all, he will not grudge 
you a few nights' rest in it. Say not a word to 
stnybody here ; and on Monday I'll see you safe at 
Chester and off by the train. Then write to your 
friend to meet you in London, and take you down 
into Cambridgeshire on the Tuesday. Tell Mr. 
Leyboum the whole at once. Of course, if he 
won't make any concession, why, you can only fall 
back on the knowledge that you did your best and 
meant your best all the matter through. And now, 
my dear, good-bye, I do feel very sorry that this 
house is not to be yours — only don't you tell Mr. 
Leyburn of my saying so. Just another thing : 
have you plenty of money 1" 

" Yes, ample. And my friends at Minchley will 
supply me with any more I may need." 

" Very good, only don't be backward in asking 
me if you really want any. I'll make such ex- 
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planatioiis here and at Llynbwllyn as may b^ 
needed. Nothing more reasonable than when a 
young lady has money left her, she should be called 
to travel up to London." 

And then Mr. Lewis went away. 

Of Eva's doings for the next two days we need 
only say that her heart was very much lightened, 
anxious as it still continued. She could not go to 
the church on Sunday, for it involved the sitting, as 
owner of the manor, in the great Tremallyoc-house 
pew. On Saturday she had written both to Mrs. 
Ballow and to Richard of the new enterprise now 
before her. 

About the middle of Monday she found herself 
handed into the train for London by Mr. Lewis at 
Chester. They had quitted Tremallyoc early in 
the morning. Eva felt very desolate and not a 
little unhappy. It seemed as if she were again and 
again to be driven about, the world affording her 
no resting-place. But she lived to view this jour- 
ney in a very different aspect by far. There was a 
thread of light in the labyrinth she was compelled 
to tread. Through all the varying currents which 
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drove her hither and thither there was an over, 
mastering tide sweeping all in one direction — ^un- 
doing wrongs of which, as yet, she was not aware, 
— and guiding her back to the hearts of her long- 
lost parents, and to the discovery of her rightful 
home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

Out of Carnavonshire and into Cambridgshire in- 
volves (pretty nearly) a stride across England, and 
as a great change of landscape as, while within the 
four seas, you would find it possible to compass. 
Instead of towering mountains, purple with heather 
blossom, you will have (for recollect we are in 
August) flat shelves of country now yellow in their 
time of perfection. We have left the hills, where 
none but bees and botanists find harvest, for the 
flats, in which the choicest of the wheat of Eng- 
land is yearly ripened for the sickle. There was a 
time, not quite beyond the remembrance of living 
men, when the swamps of the east were still more 
desolate than the hills of the west of our island. 
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But French wars, and hundred-shilling corn-prices, 
and inclosure Acts, and engineering, have made 
the wilderness a fruitful field, and filled the hun- 
gry with good things. 

Nowhere (you may take the Clergy-List, and 
look out the figures for yourself) — nowhere through- 
out England (unless in carboniferous Durham) are 
more abundant riches poured upon the Church 
in the persons of her rectors and her vicars. 

Nowhere will you so firequently find four figures 
demanded to express the annual income of her 
benefices. For example, there is the living of 
Bestworth. As it stands at the value of £1,900 
a-year, we may conclude its rector's actual receipts 
to have been about £1,400. Bestworth was only 
a village. It lay not upon an entire flat, but 
sloping gently westward. On the crown of the 
slope, and very near together, stood the church 
and the rectory-house. Of the church it does not 
fall within our province to speak. Of the rectory 
we may just say that it was at once as ugly and as 
comfortable a house as any you would find through, 
out broad England. It was built of a grey 
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coloured stone, and it made you button your coat 
more closely only to look at it. 

But there was consolation inside. And for the 
gardens — for flowers, fruits, and vegetables, — 
fancy (on a moderate scale for size) the best 
arranged establishment it was ever your privilege 
to behold. 

It is the most fEivourable time of year for seeing 
Bestworth to advantage. Those fields below, now 
smiling on the scythe, look black and bleak indeed 
for many months of the year. 

The sunsets of Cambridgshire, it should be 
known, have something to say for themselves. 
Standing in that rectory garden, or from any spot 
that commands an outlook westward, you may be- 
hold the dark vapours transfigured as the sun goes 
down, and shining with such tints as the flower, 
beds of Eden can hardly have known. It is 
seven o'clock, and, as the day is the 14th of August, 
the sun is just about bidding the world good-night, 
when we present ourselves at the rectory-door. 
We find in the drawing-room a group of persons 
awaiting, not the sunset, but their dinner. 
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The rector of Bestworth is the Reverend Henry 
Leyburn. He is the nephew of Mr. Owen Gryflfyth, 
who on this very day has been borne to his grave 
amongst the Welsh hills. Mr. Leyburn is quite un- 
aware of this, quite unaware of his uncle's death ; 
or there had been no dinner-party at his house 
that day. We have already described him as a 
lucky and successful man. Though his good 
fortune contributed indirectly to much of our story, 
the manner and cause of it are not so strictly our 
proper concern. However, a story of success is 
seldom dull in British ears, and we will so far 
digress as to give it. 

Unendowed with money, unsupported by friends, 
ungifted with striking abilities, Henry Leyburn, in 
or about the year 1832, had fallen upon a curacy 
in the near neighbourhood of the cathedral city of 
Isly. His gentlemanly manners attracted the 
favourable notice of one of the cathedral digni- 
taries, and through that friend's good word Henry 
Leyburn received an invitation to the palace. The 
Right Reverend Theophilus Rumicles, then the 
Bishop of Isly, had one unwedded daughter; and 
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with that daughter, after dinner, Mr. Leybum was 
invited to play at chess. He won the game and 
his adversary at once. He got no more palace 
dinners, but his curacy was near at hand, and he 
and Miss Rumicles had ample opportunities for 
strengthening and renewing the bond between 
them. 

Then came discovery, discouragement, and 
opposition. The bishop would not hear of such 
a marriage. Mrs. Bumicles was the angrier of the 
two. His lordship had sprung from no aristocratic 
stock himself. But his lady numbered a duke 
among her cousins, and her sister was the Hon. 
Mrs. Somerby. The bishop would not have 
objected to buy off Mr. Leybum with some piece 
of preferment at a suitable distance ; but the 
curate encouraged no such negotiation. 

Miss Rumicles was of age by some years, but 
she made no rash use of her legal enfranchisement ; 
and the prevailing idea was that nothing would 
come of the attachment after all. 

It might be about three or four months from 
that fatal game at chess that Mrs. Rumicles 
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entered, one forenoon, into the bishop's library, 
took a chair without any excuse or apology, and 
broke ground in these words : — 

* * Bishop, I'll tell you what. Poor Louisa looks 
very unhappy. Really I don't like to see her so." 

" Hm ! So, then, you're thinking it would be 
well to let her have her own way ? I thought we 
were entirely agreed about it ?" 

** Why, yes. Bishop ; but did you observe what 
sort of a breakfast the poor thing made this morn- 
ing ? Only just the least bit of dry toast ! And 
so it has been for the last three or four morn- 
ings." 

The bishop was really touched. He had a 
kind heart and a good appetite, so he was doubly 
aflfected. 

'* Well, my dear ; I've got a great deal to do 
this morning.— About poor Louisa — I really don't 
know what to say. Of course, poor child, I 
shouldn't like to stand in the way of her happi- 
ness. If you think she seems to have set her heart 
upon it — " 

*' I really think she is truly attached to him. 
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And, after all, why, you know, we have nothing to 
say against the young man in himself/' 

' ' No, no, Maria, of course not. But I thought 
you were at least as much against it as I was." 

**0h, certainly. But what would be the use 
of thwarting the poor thing ? She might be ill ; 
and I must say — though I wish to goodness it had 
never happened — that she has shown a very proper 
spirit ; never given way to any undutiful feelings 
about it." 

** Louisa's a good girl, a very good girl. Well 
—well — ^let her please herself. Only make her 
quite understand that she, and nobody else, is 
answerable for it. But there's one other thing. 
Of course I could not consent to this young — 
what's-his-name ? — ^Leybum marrying her until he 
has a home to give her. And I doubt if he can do 
that at present— if ever." 

WeU, — why. Bishop, I suppose, if you give 
your consent, they would be looking to you for 
that. Couldn't you find something for theml 
They need not marry until you can." 

*' Dear, dear ! However, I've given my consent ; 
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and I'll do what I can. Tou may ask him here 
to dinner to-morrow.*' 

Which was done. And consent was given to the 
marriage of Henry Leybum and Louisa Bumides. 
As the patronage attached to the see of Isly is 
ample both in quantity and quality, the condition 
that they should not marry until the curate 
obtained a benefice, was not a very hard or dis- 
couraging one. 

It was not long before Henry Leyburn, now 
vicar of Goodby, bore away Louisa from her 
father's palace to the vicarage that father had 
bestowed upon him. There they abode not long. 
It was in the rectory of Betterworth that their 
earliest baby drew its first breath. And before 
that child knew his right hand from his left, 
his parents were installed in the more attractive 
living of Bestworth. Moreover, Henry Leyburn 
had become a canon of Isly Cathedral. The bishop 
who had so tardily consented to the marriage, now 
mended all by doing much and saying little. Yet 
those who best knew his mind were aware that he 
was getting more and more to admire that son-in- 
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law whom it had once been an effort to endure. 
His remarks, from the wedding-day to his own 
djdng day, were very sparse and short. But they 
noted the changes within: — ** Louisa might have 
done better ;" — " Lousia might have done worse ;" 
— '* Louisa might have done a great deal worse.*' 

A smacking sum of money fell in when 
Theophilus, Lord Bishop of Isly, retired to his 
rest in the cathedral vaults. Mrs. Bumicles was 
there already before him. So of course the Ley- 
bums were very well ofif indeed. 

The living of Bestworth we have already set 
down as a clear £1,400 a-year. Then the canonry, 
which had no drawbacks, was £800 more, and I 
understand that £20,000 came in when the 
Bishop died. So their income fell not far short of 
£3000 a-year. On this they lived freely and yet 
carefully. The medium which Leyburn kept in 
his expenditure he maintained in other concerns. 

There was not a " safer " man in all the diocese ; 
and he might, had he so desired, have been 
returned to Convocation by a vote almost unani- 
mous. He was never at the head of any move- 
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ment, and never quite at the tail of it. As a 
magistrate (for he sat on the bench), he never 
made a blunder at any time. As a priest, he 
never once came under suspicion of holding 
''strange views." 

And as golden was the mean of his domestic life. 
As a husband, he was neither a tyrant nor a spoony. 
As a father, his children were not a&aid of him 
and not too familiax with him. If any slept under 
his sermons, — ^why, you know, Saint Paul could 
not keep all his hearers always awake. And Henry 
Leyburn's discourses were at least as ** sound" 
as the slumbers which went on in spite of them. 
And all allowed that Bestworth — just like 
Louisa — ^might have done a great deal worse." 

Moderate views, moderate desires, moderate ex- 
penses, moderate affections ; this was Henry Ley. 
bum's composition. He had so much of the 
Englishman and so little of the Welshman, that 
I cannot marvel at the estrangement existing 
between him and his uncle, Mr. Owen Gryffyth. 

It was in the drawing-room of this respectable 
and prosperous man, that we find ourselves, about 
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the hoiir of sunset on the 14th day of August. At 
that very hour, Eva, stupified and dismayed at the 
fearful position in which Mr. Gryffyth's misdirected 
benevolence had placed her, was welcoming the 
shadows of night, which might separate herself 
and her troubles for a time. Thus, unknown to 
us beforehand, are the fates of others interwoven 
strangely with our own. 

The party atBestworth were, as I said, awaiting 
their dinner, and only one of the guests remained 
absent. We need not enumerate all who were pre- 
sent. There was Mr, Smatterby, the curate : he 
was an Oxford man. Bestworth was distant from 
Cambridge not many miles, and Mr. Leybum 
eschewed Cambridge curates, for the same reasons 
for which ladies eschew servants likely to have 
followers. Mr. Smatterby was arrayed in M.B. 
coat and cassock waistcoat. Not so his rector. 
(No, thank you ! No such new-fangled eccentrici- 
ties for Henry Leybum.) There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fillip, of the neighbouring parish of 
Squantley, and a few more, the whole dinner party 
numbering twelve. Before they had waited long. 
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the sound of gig wheels proclaimed that the term 
of endurance was ended. Mrs. Leybum rang for 
the dinner to be served, and in a minute more the 
servant had ushered in and announced the linger, 
ing guest by name as " Mr. Dykhart." 

We have met him before. We saw him at the 
sale in Gravelling Castle, purchasing the portrait 
known to be that of Miss Somerby. He and 
Henry Leybum were old friends. A long absence 
from England on Mr. Dykhart's side, had inter, 
rupted their intercourse, but had not estranged 
them. John Dykhart's way to preferment had 
been no such short and easy one as that which had 
been vouchsafed to his friend. Not that he could 
be called an unlucky man. In early life he had 
acted as tutor and chaplain in the family of more 
than one nobleman. Afterwards, and for many 
years of his life, he had held a chaplaincy at the 
Cape of Good Hope. At last, and in about the 
forty.fifth year of his age, the living of Croxton, 
in Cambridgshire, disengaged by the death of old 
Mr. Foakham, had been bestowed on Mr. Dyk. 
hart. And happy did he feel in the prospect of 
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a home and a sphere in the near neighbourhood of 
his old university, and in constant intercourse with 
the Leybums. He was married, but had never 
had any children. He had been inducted into his 
living but a few months ago ; which accounts for 
his name not appearing, as vicar of Croxton, in the 
Clergy. List of 1856. 

There was some apologising on his part, and 
some never-minding on the part of his friends, 
when he came in, burdened with the guilt of being 
a little late. And then they all moved in to dinner 
^to as good a dinner in all esentials (I do believe) 
as, at that hour, the world saw. There were grouse, 
of course amongst the earliest victims of the sea- 
son. But we anticipate too much. While the 
salmon was yet on the table, a conversation began, 
which greatly interested Mr. Dykhart, and may 
have its interest for us. 

**Well, Dykhart," said Mr. Leyburn, setting 
down his glass of iced hock, " this, I hope is only 
the first of a long series. You have a great arrear 
of absence to make up. But are we not to have 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Dykhart ?" 
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" Why, I am afraid not. She is such an inva- 
lid, feels any fatigue so much. But that will be 
no hindrance to your coining to Croxton." 

Mrs. Leybum gave some assurance of a speedy 
visit, and asked Mr. Dykhart whether he did not 
find many changes after so long an absence from 
England." 

"It has been my lot," he said, **my painful 
lot, to see one very melancholy change indeed ; — 
Leybum, you know I once lived at Gravelling. 
About a month ago I was present at the sale 
there." 

*'Ah, indeed! Yes, really, one almost looks 
upon it as a national calamity. Did you purchase 
anything at the sale." 

" Yes, I did. I dare say you know that poor 
Lord Fitzadam was engaged to a Miss Somerby. 
She died young. Her portrait was there still— a 
marvellous likeness. I tiiought it would be a plea- 
sure to poor Fitzadam to have it, and I bought it. 
It was not much." 

** Indeed ! You know that Miss Somerby was 
Mrs. Leybum's cousin ? I never saw her myself." 
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" I beg your pardon ! I remember now, to be 
sure !" 

**Have you sent the picture away?*' Mrs. 
Leybum inquired. 

*'No, Mrs. Leybum. It is at Croxton still. 
You must give me tibe pleasure of showing it you. 
Lord Fitzadam is at Baden, and I understand he 
IS as broken in health as in fortune. It is a melan- 
choly end for such a family as they once were. 
A friend, who goes to Baden in September, is 
going to take charge of it for me. And, by-the- 
way, Mrs. Leybum (you know I saw a great deal 
of them when I was tutor to the young Gardeners), 
where now is your other cousin, the Miss Somerby 
who married Herbert Campion? I have often 
asked, and nobody could tell me." 

Mr. Leybum asked his firiend to take another 
glass of hock ; and Mrs. Leybum demanded, on 
her own account, the lobster sauce. 

Mr. Dykhart was made aware that he had put 
his foot into one of those conversational private 
grounds which encompass nearly every family that 
exists. Of course he was silent. 
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Mr. Leybum turned the matter ofiF by asking 
some question as to the Earl of Horticult's £sunily. 
Mr. Smatterby was well up in Heraldry. Mr. 
Smatterby considered that the Gardeners had pre- 
tensions to be the oldest of all extant families. 
They sprang from the Gardeners of Castle Eden. 
They bore a cherub's head for crest, and three 
flaming swords constituted their arms. And their 
motto was " Non Sua Poma." 

Then the conversation went ofiF, or rather was 
turned off, to Mr. Dykhart's parish and his new 
duties. 

Mrs. Leyburn said that she believed old Mr. 
Foakham, who had held the living forty years, 
had left nearly everything for his successor to do. 

^'Tes," Mr. Dykhart answered, ''it was a sad 
thing for the parish, indeed." 

" They say he drank," Mr. Fillip observed. 
'* I fear there is no doubt of that," answered the 
new vicar of Croxton; "and, what is worse, it 
scarcely seems to have shocked the people, so ac- 
customed they were to it. My old clerk was tell- 
ing me only this morning, that he has seen 
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Mr. Poakham * overcome * at a funeral several 

times." 

** Ah, really V said Mrs. Fillip. " Really, indeed, 

poor man ! Overcome ? A man of a very kind, 

feeling heart, fl dare say, notwithstanding his 

serious failing?*' 

" I am sorry to say, Mrs. Fillip, it was his fail- 

ing, and not his feeling, which overcame him at 
such times." 

" Oh, dear, to be sure, I didn't quite understand 
you ! I see what you mean now. Law ! how 
very shocking!" 

From one topic to another the discourse halted 
on, until dinner gave place to the dessert. Dessert 
at Bestworth, at the latter end of summer, was as 
good as a fruit show. A great deal better, indeed, 
unless you took no pleasure in fruit, save that 
which entered by the eye. There were set out on 
this day peaches and nectarines, those Esaus and 
Jacobs of the wall-fruit tribe ; apricots, indicating 
with their sunshiny colour what is surely their 
rightful etymology ; • pears, any one of which you 
could hardly hold on the palm of your hand ; 
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a melon, which (in the cutting of it) would h»7« 
been quite a lesson for any medical student; 
grapes, to be cut off the dwarf tree, which stood 
in a vase on the table ; and strawberries, a mouth* 
ful every one. For the Bestworth gardener under- 
stood retarding as well as forcing, and could pro- 
long the summer into the autunm, as well as 
anticipate it in the spring. 

The ladies retired, and the gentlemen sat alone. 
Mr. Leybum thought his friend Dykhart a little 
abstracted and absent-minded. He was so, in 
truth. He could not get out of his head the 
abrupt and significant manner in which his in. 
quiry after Mrs. Campion, once Miss Somerby, 
had been evaded by his friends. What dark die- 
grace had overshadowed her? Clearly, for some 
reason or other, her kindred were now unwilling 
to hear her name. Not to cause any mistake, we 
may say at once that Mr. Dykhart had never been, 
either openly or secretly, the lover of Adela Cam. 
pion. But the families of Gardenet and Somerby 
had been near neighbours and intimate fciends ; 
and, as you have learnt already, only the pre- 
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ma*ure death of Mrs. Campion's younger sister 
had hindered a close alliance between them. Mr. 
Dykhart well remembered those two sisters. Al- 
though he could never dispute the general verdict, 
which assigned the larger share of beauty to Julia, 
the younger sister, yet he always thought Adela 
the more winning of the two. Of all the women 
he had ever known, she was the least likely to 
have forgotten that thing which, imremembered, 
leaves womanhood a despicable wreck. He could 
not believe in the horrid thing which the ominous 
silence, when her name had been recalled by him, 
did certainly appear to suggest. He would have 
made no small sacrifice to know something more. 
But it was not for him to abuse an old friend's 
privilege, or to peer into matters designedly locked 
away from him. 

When the gentlemen were summoned into the 
drawing-room, Mr. Dykhart had occasion to detain 
his friend Leybum on a matter of clerical business. 
It took but a few minutes. And (to Dykhart's 
relief) his reverend brother, brougbt up that topic 
which, at dinner he had so summarily set aside. 
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"Dykhart, you were asking after my wife's 
cousin, Mrs. Campion. You never heard any 
rumour of the — ^the affair ?*" 

** No, indeed, none. And I am utterly without 
any idea of its nature, or I should never have men- 
tioned her name. I am afraid I inadvertently said 
something which pained you." 

'' No, no ; not at all. I have not the slightest 
objection to talk of it with an old friend like your, 
self. But you see, just then there were other peo- 
ple at table. Mrs. Fillip, for instance, is a very 
worthy woman in her way; but such a talker, 
that I didn't wish her curiosity to be excited. 
Well, the fact is that Herbert Campion and his 
wife have been separated for these last — let me see 
—fourteen years. He lives abroad, and comes 
home very seldom. She, I suppose, never. There 
was no open scandal, no exposure. Only we heard 
that his father was dead, and that he was coming 
back to England (you know he was in the diplo- 
matic service abroad), to take possession of his 
property. And then the next thing we heard was 
that he was likely to live abroad altogether ; that 
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he had given (virtually) the estate to his brother, 
his younger brother Qerald ; and that (we were 
never informed of any particulars) there had been 
a dreadful discovery of some sort, and that he and 
his wife were parted altogether." 

" But can it be possible that she ever gave him 
^^y just cause for it ! I cannot believe it. Adela 
Somerby ! The unlikeliest young woman I think 
I ever knew. You say you were never told par- 
ticulars?" 

'^ No ; and of course^, as relations, we should like 
to think the best. But Mrs. Campion has made no 
appeal to her friends. She shrank out of sight, with, 
out one eflfort to vindicate herself. It looked terribly 
like a confession of guilt, her doing so.** 

" I cannot think it true. But I must admit 
that the defence would be a difficult one. Had 
they any children V* 

** Only one, a daughter." 

**And who has taken her?" 

*• Her mother. So Mr. Gerald Campion once 
told me. That one thing, you see, appears to put 
the whole story in the worst light.. Gerald Cam- 
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pion (I now and then met him in London) seemed 
very unwilling to enter on the matter. So, of 
course, I never asked any more particulars." 

^' But you don't doubt the truth of what he told 
your' 

'^ Oh no. He's a weak man, but a most entirely 
« honourable one. . He was always much more in his 
father's favour than the elder brother, Herbert; 
and, as he lived in England while his brother lived 
abroad, I do believe, if he had been a designing 
man, he might have got his fether to disinherit 
Herbert in his favour. I know that many ex- 
pected old Mr. Campion to do some such thing. 
He was so very bitter against his elder son's 
marriage." 

"On what grounds?" 

" She had little or no fortune ; and there had 
been some sort of quarrel between the families. 
However, the estate came to Herbert all right 
enough. But he odIj got it to transfer it to his 
brother. 

" Did he givd it altogether to his brother ?" 

" No. I never understood that I believe it is 
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hU as much as ever. Only his brother lives at the 
Hall, and to all intents and purposes is master and 
owner. And as Herbert has evidently disowned his 
wife's child, of course his brother will be his heir. 
He, too, happens to have an only daughter. It's a 
distressing story, and that is all I know about it. 
I cannot say that either my wife or I are at all 
desirous of knowing more.— Well, shall we go into 
the drawing-room?" 

They went. But Mr. Dykhart carried therein 
the matter which had begun to perplex him in the 
dining-room. What Mr. Leybum had told him 
tended rather to thicken than to explain the hate- 
ful mystery presented to him. But that it 
would ever be less dark than at present was 
no very probable thing. What was hidden 
from the lady's own relatives was not very 
likely spontaneously to reveal itself to him, — 
a distant friend of by-gone times. Nor could he 
claim the remotest right to probe it for his own 
satisfaction. 

He would have pleased his host and hostess by 
remaining at Bestworth all night. But he was 
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anxious to get forward with the labours he was 
now inaugurating at Croxton. Besides, his inva- 
lid wife was awaiting him there. So at no very 
backward hour he was in his gig again, and driv- 
ing away to his vicarage in the sultry August 
night. 

Croxton Vicarage was a much smaller, older- 
fashioned house than Bestworth Rectory. Yet 
many people would have thought the former much 
the more attractive abode. Outside it had most 
certainly the advantage. Its front was one un- 
broken mass of green (of course, except at the 
windows) ; and it nestled in a ring of evergreens 
encircling a flower-garden. 

The Keverend Jonathan Poakham had not cared 
much for flowers. But the womanly taste of 
Mrs. Dykhart, though but in the very first 
month of occupation, was manifest already in 
that garden. And all were aware of the more im- 
portant reforms with which Croxton was now to be 
flooded by Mr. Dykhart himself. All felt, with 
very varying degrees of satisfaction, that the long 
dark night of Foakhamism was over, and that with 
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the new vicar had come upon Cioxton a new era. 
Mr. Dykhart, returning home to that village from 
Bestworth, felt no disposition to envy his richer 
fiiend that splendid rectory and that spacious gar- 
den. He could have wished his wife to be strong. 
He could have desired to have children — his and 
hers— about him. But he had knocked enough 
about the world to value the retreat at length pro- 
vided for him. His means were good. He looked 
forward (as he reasonably might) to a prolonged 
course of useful labour, — ^labour not the less plea- 
sant because it must be retired and obscure. And 
altogether Mr. Dykhart was a very happy man. 
His wife took an eager interest in the work, which 
from her infirmity, she could not very actively 
share. And on the next day (Friday) our friend 
was roaming from house to house, making acquain- 
tance with such of his people as were still 
personally unknown to him. But ever, as he 
passed from door to door, he thought of the matter 
on which he and Leyburn had been conversing, 
and smiled at his own perversity as he thought of 
it. As if a little village in Cambridgshire were 
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likely to contribute relief to sncli curiosity as this ! 
But far away as his conjectures were from the 
mark, his feet were already on the road to dis- 
covery ; and one advance (a very, very painful one 
to him) was to be taken by him. ere he sat again 
in his own home. 

He had occupied the morning with a single row 
of cottages ; for he did not approve of bouncing in 
and out with a few cut-and-dry questions on his 
lips ; and it wanted still half-an-hour to his early 
dinner. A little down a lane stood a detached 
cottage ; and with this one visit more he thought 
he might complete his morning. He already knew 
this cottage to be the abiding-place of more than 
ordinary affliction. 

It sheltered old Mrs. Elwood and her son. And 
that son, now between forty and fifty years of age, 
had lain for the latter half of his life (or for nearly 
as much) in a doubly helpless condition — crippled 
in body and feeble in mind. An accident with the 
waggon he had been employed in driving was 
understood to be the cause of all. Mr. Dykhart 
went his way to this house,— a house of mourning 
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ever, in whatsoever houses feasting might 
abound* 

Exactly opposite the cottage was a corn-field, 
and persons were in it gathering the harvest. 
Nearest to the lane of all the workers was an 
elderly woman. She was not too busy to take 
especial note of the appearance and manner of the 
new parson. For the charm of novelty was bright 
and glistening still on our friend. And the said 
harvester observed, as Mr. Dykhart knocked at the 
cottage door, how actively and lively were his move- 
ments, and what a spirit he seemed likely to put into 
his work. The same woman, from almost the same 
place, also noticed how depressed and miserable 
was Mr. Dykhart's air when, twenty minutes later, 
he quitted the cottage and walked back towards 
his home. 

What had happened? Was Mr. Dykhart 
saddened by the spectacle that cottage held 1 Any 
way he must have heard of it before. It could 
scarcely have been a surprise to him. Our harvest- 
ing friend could read a face much better than she 
could read a book, and she thought that the vicar's 
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countenance expressed remorse instead of sym- 
pathy. Sarah Steeper (such was her name) was 
reminded of a detected thief she had once beheld in 
the hands of the police. She was angry with her 
own irreverent memory. But the thought had 
come before she could forbid its coming. And she 
wondered very greatly. She had seen Mrs. Elwood 
show her visitor out at the door. She had caught 
her parting words, and they had been but those of 
sincere though commonplace gratitude. Other in- 
mate, beside the imbecile man, there was not one. 
Yet Mr. Dykhart looked very much like a person 
on whom reproaches have been poured, and who 
cannot repel them. Sarah Steeper took advantage 
of the very first moment the labours of the field 
would spare her, and crossed over to see old Mrs. 
Elwood. There was no anodyne for hungry 
curiosity there. Mrs. Elwood had plenty to say 
about the new vicar, and that was altogether in his 
favour. He had talked so kindly. He had been 
so pitiful towards poor helpless Issachar. He had 
bestowed on Mrs. Elwood a monetary gift beyond 
all e:i^pectation, but which she did not call in the 
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aid of arithmetic to define. He had hinted, not 
vaguely, that his visit would be the earnest of 
a patronage both large and lasting. She had be- 
held nothing strange in the vicar's demeanour. If 
Sarah Steeper thought she saw anything funny 
about him, she could only wish that such funny peo- 
ple abounded in the world. Mr. Dykhart, so puzzled 
by the mystery which enshrouded Mrs. Campion, 
had (to one soUtaiy parishoner) become a puzzle in 
his turn. It might not very greatly have as- 
tonished him to know it. But how would he have 
wondered, if told that Providence was about weav- 
ing the two so different mysteries into one, — ^mak- 
ing, through the latter, the way to a discovery of 
the former! 

He walked away through the village with the 
slow gait and pre-occupied air which had provoked 
so much feminine curiosity already. It was now the 
general dinner-hour of Croxton, and few or none of 
his people encountered him by the way. So Sarah 
Steeper could never find a creature to sympathise 
with her in such curiosity ; and, as far as depended 
on her, the afl&dr had no sequel whatever. The vicar 
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went home to his vicarage. As he opened the 
garden gate he said aloud (but there was nobody 
to hear him), ** Shall I tell it to her? No, poor 
thing ! I am bound to spare her all the sorrow 
I can." 

And when he entered the house he only said that 
he was somewhat tired with his morning's work, 
and that the poverty noticeable here and there was 
very bitter and disheartemng to behold. 

Against what his wife imderstood as his inten* 
tentions, h^ remained in the house that afternoon, 
instead of starting on a second series of parochial 
visits. She might, perhaps, have suspected some 
undeclared cause of annoyance, only that afternoon 
was varied by the coming of a visitor. That visi. 
tor was Mrs. Leybum. She had come not only to 
call on Mrs. Dykhart, but likewise to have a look 
at the picture of Miss Somerby, which Mr. Dyk- 
hart had obtained from Gravelling Castle. Mrs. 
Leybum proposed in a very few days to quit her 
home on a visit into Yorkshire; and ere she 
returned, the picture would probably have started 
on its way to Germany. Mrs. Leybum saw the 
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picture, prononnced it to be a wonderful likeness ; 
took an early tea with the Dykharts, a feat by no 
means incompatible with her arriving at home in 
time for her own dinner ; had some talk with the 
vicaress at Croxton as to neighbours, clerical and 
lay ; threw out some hints whom it were well to 
cherish, whom it were well to keep at some dis- 
tance ; and commended to Mrs. Dykhart's patron- 
age such tradesmen as had proved themselves 
worthy of her own. And the vicar had regained 
his outward composure, if not his inward peace of 
mind, ere the visit came to an end. 

On the morning of Saturday he mounted his 
horse and rode over to Bestworth, to have an inter- 
view with his Mend Leybum. 

When the rector of Bestworth saw Dykhart 
from his study.window, he was meditating with 
some intensity over a {taper which lay before him. 
lliat paper was not the manuscript of the morrow's 
intended sermon. It was.no manuscript whatever. 
It was a newspap^, sent him by a hand unknown 
to him tiiat morning. It was called the Cwrmcofcn 
Cimservatwe^ and in it (marked out for observa- 
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tion hy a pen-stroke) was recorded the death of 
*'Owen Tudor GryflFyth, of Tremallyoc, Tyn-y- 
cwrw and Llanbadder," on Saturday, the ninth 

of the current month. 

So his uncle was gone. They had never been 
reconciled in this life; and their estrangement, 
be it reckoned a good or an evil thing, was now 
among those things which are fixed, and can in no 
wise be reversed. Mr. Leybum was aflfected by 
the news. And I can honestly say for him that 
the now certain loss of his uncle's fortune, if it was 
not quite absent from his thoughts, ^held only a 
subordinate place in them. He was sorry that his 
nearest relation should have died estranged in heart 
from himself. That kinsman's feeling towards 
him we fully know already. Fear lest his ad- 
vances might be met with disdainful coldness had 
alone restrained Mr. Gryflfyth from inviting his 
nephew to his affection and inheritance. A similar 
fear had hindered Henry Leybum from seeking 
such reunion on his own behalf. The merest acci- 
dent might have broken away the barrier which 
was hateful to both of them. One mutual acquain. 
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tance^ not too good at keeping a secret, would have 
done it all, and for ever. But the happy accident 
had never come to pass. Henry Leybum had 
settled himself in a country very distant from 
Wales, aad had secured his fortunes by marrying 
the daughter of his bishop. Owen Gryffyth was 
a Dissenter. Moreover, the strongest point in his 
dissent was his distaste for the order of bishops. 
Henry Leybum would have liked to take his wife 
into Wales, and show her that he had connections 
worth knowing, as soon as they were married. 
But who could tell how such an uncle would be 
digested by his father-in-law— -the prelate whose 
consent had been so reluctantly given, and on 
whose future favour so much was depending ? To 
have lost the preferment sure to come from his 
Episcopal father-in-law — for the chance of the 
property which might come from his Dissenting 
uncle, would be a blunder, which Leyburn of all 
men was very little likely to commit. Perhaps, 
when he stood in a more independent position, he 
might indulge in his family feelings. And besides 
he should then be able to court his mcle under 
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less suspicion of sordid motiyes. Time went on, 
and redeemed its promise to the fall. Hjs prefer* 
ment had made him a rich man. His imde could 
scarcely be much richer. But still he shrank 
from taking such a step. There was something 
cowardly and imworthy in using his property to 
the possible annoyance of the man who had be- 
stowed it all. Let it rest while the bishop was 
alive. When he should be gone there would be no 
conflicting claims to perplex at all. That change 
also came to pass. But Leyburn's attidude did not 
alter. Now, indeed, he considered that it would 
be resented as a mean thing to seek the kinsman 
whom, as long as he might have lost by owning 
him he had continued practically to disown. Yet the 
rector of Bestworth never entirely gave up the idea 
to the last. His thoughts about it were not quite 
selfish, nor were they quite disinterested. He did 
desire his uncle's friendship for its own sake. Very 
often he half planned out a family excursion into 
Wales, in which, in all his prosperity, he might 
burst on Tremallyoc and its squire. But he also 
thought of that squire's lands. It was a drawback 
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to his great success that he owed it so utterly and 
exclusively to his marriage. Mrs. Leybum an ex- 
cellent wife, had never said one word which im- 
plied her own recoUeetion of it. And he, a sensi- 
ble man, never worried himself with matters of 
sentiment. Still, it would be a very pleasant 
thing, he did feel, for his wife to be in turn en- 
riched through him. She should have Tremallyoc 
House for her own. if it ever became his. It 
should be her own, to do as she liked with, in his 
lifetime and after his death. It would be a thing 
upon which the good old bishop might look down 
and smUe. 

But now, since old Mr. Gryflfyth had been dead 
six days, and Mr. Leybum had only learnt it from 
a newspaper, it was but too manifest that he had 
not made his nephew his heir. They must go into 
mourning ; and Mrs. Leybum ought perhaps to 
defer her intended visit into Yorkshire. But all 
beneficial interest in the event he must clearly 
make up his mind to forego. 

This is a great deal about a family matter. But 
had either Owen Gryflfyth or Henry Leyburn pos- 
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sessed one drop or two less of pride, the nistory of 
Eya, which it is our province to record, would 
have been a different one altogether. 

Mr. Dykhart, on arriving at Bestworth, was 
shown at once into the study of his firiend. 

" I must ask your pardon for troubling you to- 
day," were almost his very first words. 

'' Dear me ! How on earth did you hear of it ? 
1 had no idea of it until this paper reached 
me." 

** Heard what ? What has happened 1 I only 
meant its being Saturday, you know." 

'*0h! I really didn't understand you. The 
fact is, I've just seen the death of my poor old 
uncle in Wales. But don't let that drive you 
away. Poor man ! we had no intercourse for 
several years ; and therefore it is not exactly to 
me as the death of a near relation might ordinarily 
be. Sit down, I'm always glad to see you any 
day." 

*' Thank you. I come to you in what I may 
call great trouble of mind ; but I thought it possi- 
Ue you ceuld give me some advice about ii." 
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** Of course I will if I can. I am very sorry to 
hear what you say. Mrs. Dykhart is not worse, 
is shel" 

'* No, she is as well as usual. You can well 
understand that, weak as her health is, I do not 
like inflicting any of my worries on her. And 
what is troubling me now causes me more un- 
happiness and anxiety than I could ever have 
thought possible to me. I won't ask you to keep 
the matter a secret, for I am very well assured you 
will do so ; — unless, indeed, you should think it 
a duty to make the matter known." 

"That 'is not at aU likely." 

" Well, 1*11 tell you the matter from its begin- 
ning. I don't think you yourself were at Gam- 
bridge in the November of 183L" 

''November, 1831? Let me see; — no, I left 
in the February of that year." 

** Very well. At all events, I know yoi;i were 
not with me on the particular eveniog to which 
I am going to refer. It was on a Saturday, and 
I think the 19th of that month, — November, as 
I said. Of course you very well remember the 
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rows between Town and Gown, which every now 
and then were breaking out at Cambridge. Just 
at the time I speak of they were rather more fre- 
quent than usual. The whole country was in 
a ferment upon the Beform question ; and it was 
likely enough to stir up latent animosities every- 
where. Well, on that evening to which I just 
now alluded, I, with one or two other men, got 
into an affray on Market Hill. (Tou know Satur- 
day is the market day at Cambridge. ) Our quarrel 
was with some countrymen, who were then just 
starting home. Whether we or they were the 
most to blame I cannot now say. Perhaps I could 
not have told so at the time. Who ever can tell, 
under such circumstances, which side has the 
greatet fault? I am only concerned with the 
dreadful consequences. My special antagonist was 
a young carter : I was too strong for him, and 
I knocked him down. I recollect his falling 
against the cart. Then there was a general scuffle. 
His own friends picked him up, and I never saw 
nor heard any more of him; and, reasonably 
enough, I concluded that no positive harm had 
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befallen him : and the affair had all but gone out 
of my mind. Only yesterfay I was visitmg up 
and down my parish, and I was told of an old 
woman (Elwood her name is) as living in a cottage 
with her son who was crippled and imbecile, owing 
to an accident many years ago with the cart he 
was driving. I called in at that house; and you, 
of course, already anticipate what I heard. Poor 
old Mrs. Elwood informed me that her son's afflic- 
tion was really the result of his being knocked 
against his cart by a gownsman at Cambridge, one 
Saturday night, nearly five-and-twenty years ago. 
You may fancy what my feelings were and are 
now." 

" Excuse me, Dykhart, but she may have taken 
you in. Why did the matter never reach your ears 
at the time?" 

** She accounted very reasonably for that. The 
poor fellow was with an older man, in service with 
the same farmer as himself; and that man was 
afraid of telling the .truth. He might have been 
able to clear himself from blame as to the row, 
but he could not so well have excused himself for 
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remaining in Cambridge two hours beyond his 
proper time. As it was, he made young Elwood's 
accident account for the delay. Still, the truth 
was not very long in coming out. But the mother, 
fancying that the poor boy would meet with less 
pity if it were known that a quarrel had caused 
the misery, did not care to correct the false impres- 
sion where it had got to be received. And it would 
not have been a very hopeful effort to try and dis- 
cover who had done the injury. Poor old woman ! 
She was afraid, yesterday, that I should blame her 
for suppressing so much of the truth, and tried to 
excuse herself. Tou may imagine the shame 
I was feeling all the while." 

" You did not make any confession to herl" 
" I did not. I could not. Do you think it 
would be my duty to do so !" 

** By no means ! Certainly not ! What good 
could come of it? After all — I beg the poor 
woman's pardon if I wrong her, but it's not im. 
possible you may be the victim of a hoax. She 
knew, of course, that you had been at Cambridge 
in yotir time. She guessed that you had possibly 
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had affirays with townsDnen (She lives near enough 
to Cambrid^ to have heard of such things), she 
aw how interested you were about her son, and 
she took it into her head to try and make you 
beliere it your doing. Her motives I need not 
indicate." 

** I am sure you do wrong her. There was too 
much coincidence of time, place, and circumstance. 
When that man, who was with poor Elwood, had 
left the service he held at the time, he told her all 
pretty frankly, having no longer any fears for 
himself. I am only too well assured that this 
poor man owes all his affliction to me." 

" Well, Dykhart, it's a very sad thing, a most 
deplorable thing. But I think you reproach your- 
self too much about it. Tou never wished to injure 
the poor creature." 

*' No, indeed. And I do not think I can be said 
to have committed an unprovoked assault. But 
granting the whole blame to have been his, it is 
very little less dreadful. Five-and-twenty years 
of mental and bodily imbecility,— rfiuch penalty 
would exceed the offence of the most lawless." 
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„ Well^ well, Dykhart, when all is said it was 
an accident— *a most unhappy accident. Hundreds 
of people are knocked down, and come to no such 
mischief as this. You must think of it as of an 
accident." 

** So I think I should,— -but that it will always 
be before me. When the poor woman was telling 
me of all the misery it had entailed on her — ^making 
one who might have sustained her a source of 
double toil and care to her, — I really felt as if 
«I could never find happiness in my ministry at 
Croxton at aU. But you do not think I should be 
right in giving out the truth r'j 

" You would be very wrong. If you do, I shall 
never think it worth my while advising you again. 
You would injure yourself with the people there ; 
and to do fresh mischief is not the way to remedy 
an old mischief." 

" Well, I must believe that you are right. Take 
what course I may, the matter will never cease to 
be a painful one. You may perhaps be able to 
assist me in another way. Poor old Mrs. Elwood 
was telling me of some asylum for idiots and help. 
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less persons lately opened in this county. I half 
promised her, if possible to get the poor man 
into it, and maintain him there. And perhaps 
you could put me in the way of doing so." 

** I know the asylum. It's called the Home for 
the Helpless ; and it's intended, not for persons 
who require watching and restraint, but for all, 
mentally afflicted or not, whose friends are too 
poor to maintain them in comfort." 

" And can you put me in the way of getting 
this poor fellow into it i You'll believe me when 
I say that I would much rather pay for him my. 
self than get him in by the favour of another." 

** If you are willing to pay, I should think you 
might get him in — unless, indeed, they should be 
full. I am a subscriber to the asylum, but I am 
not on the committee. I should recommend your 
calling there yourself. It's at. Marlby, about 
eighteen miles off. The matron is a Mrs. Wilson, 
quite a lady, I understand. You had better go 
and see her." 

** Thank you ! Then on Monday I will go. I 
may use your name?" 
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" Certainly ! I'll give you a note if you wish. 
Now don't let this unfortunate discovery distress 
you. Keep your own counsel, and you can make 
the poor old woman every amends." 

'^ As far as I can I will ; only sometimes I feel 
almost a fear lest the thing should come out of 
itsell I have heard — ^and I have seen, moreover^— 
that partial idiots often display great mental acute- 
ness in exceptional cases. What if a glimmer of 
recollection should have come into this poor crea. 
ture's mind since he saw me ?" 

**Donot worry yourself with improbabilities. 
Here is the note to Mrs. Wilson. Will you stay 
luncheon with us?" 

** No, thank you." And after a little more 
conversation on other topics, Mr. Dykhart had 
mounted his horse and ridden away to Croxton. 

It is a wretched thing to have a burdensome 
secret. We are too sensible that we may, by the 
means we are taking to guard it, be actively pro- 
moting its discovery. Mr. Dykhart felt it possi- 
ble that old Mrs. Elwood, wondering at his eager 
sympathy and profuse assistance, might shrewdly 
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guess what prompted him. But I do not think she 
ever did. 

Mrs. Dykhaxt was aware of her husband's lively 
interest in the poor imbecile, Issachar Elwood. 
iBut he had given her no inkling of the great and 
painful reason for it. It was therefore no surprise 
to her when, on the morning of Monday, the 18th, 
he announced his purpose of riding to Marlby and 
seeing the matron of its charitable institution. 
He was very thoughtful as he rode. — He wondered 
if there could be, anywhere in the world that 
morning, another person burdened with a secret as 
painful as his own. 

He felt it would be a satisfaction to him could 
any such partner in self-reproach be found, and 
they could mutually impart their anxieties. Of 
one such sufferer we ourselves do know. And, 
strangely enough, their ways were blending into 
one. 

Mr, Dykhart pulled up his horse before the 
gates of the Marlby Asylum, just as Eva, bending 
under the weight of her own secret, was quitting 
Chester for London. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOMBTHINO VERT UNEXPECTED. 

Neither in its outward appearance nor in its 
inward condition was the Home for the Helpless 
very like to a lunatic asylum. No coercion was 
laid upon its inmates, nor had its conductors either 
sought or obtained the legal licence for such 
coercion. The benefits of the Home were there- 
fore restricted to such as were either sensible 
enough or placid enough to need no forcible con^ 
trol. The afflicted persons whom it held were of 
various stages of mental weakness, firom the idiot, 
whose mind appeared a blank, to the patient 
whose malady was corporal rather than mental. 
The Marlby Home had been instituted some 
eight or ten years before the time of which we are 
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writing, to supply an acknowledged want in be- 
nevolence, and to succour those who might be too 
helpless for active life, and not in all points suit- 
able inmates for a lunatic asylum. It depended 
for its maintenance on the bounty of its few 
original promoters, assisted by sundry local sub- 
scriptions. More than one Cambridge don, his 
philanthropy dammed up from domestic life, found 
for it an outiet in this institution at Marlby. 

The building was an old manor-house, much 
altered and enlarged since it had been devoted to 
the purpose aforesaid. The large garden was 
screened from all pubUc notice by a high brick 
wall, as well as by the trees that skirted it. At 
a littie distance from the gates was the house 
itself. There was no lodge ; but when Mr. Dyk- 
hart rang the bell, it was very speedily answered 
by a woman-servant, and his questions were also as 
readily answered. Mrs. Wilson was at home, and 
Mr. Dykhart's horse could be taken care of during 
the period his visit might occupy. In a minute 
more he had dismounted, and was walking through 
a small flower-garden^ beautifully kept, towards 
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the front door of the house. The woman, who had 
given the horse in charge to a man, opened the 
door, ushered Mr. Dykhart into a parlour, and 
went away to acquaint Mrs, Wilson with his pre- 
sence. She took with her Mr. Dykhart*s card, 
and also the letter given him by Mr. Leybum. 
The vicar was glad to find himself in a way of 
lessening the misery which he had himself unwit- 
tingly inflicted, and he felt a little less burdened in 
mind than at any time since the wretched dis- 
covery of the previous Friday. Mrs. Wilson was 
not quick in coming, and he had leisure fully to 
consider how much of the matter in hand he 
should make known to her. It surely could not be 
necessary that he should tell her why he so 
earnestly craved the benefits of the Home for poor 
Elwood. He was prepared to pay,'— or, if pay- 
ment were inadmissible, largely to subscribe to 
the asylum. I know not if his eagerness in this 
affair was disinterested altogether. He anxiously 
wished to repair the .miisfortime which the Elwoods, 
through him had suffered. But he also did long 
to effect that object in a way which would remove 
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the poor imbecile from Crozton. He should feel 
the moral twinge less acute were there but some 
distance between himself and that unfortunate 
man. But should he fetil in introducing Issachar 
Elwood into this or any similar institution, he was 
prepared (let people wonder and conjecture as they 
might) to provide for his comfortable miaintenance 
at home. And it is due to the vicar to say that 
the poor man's mother had expressed a decided 
preference for the course now being adopted. 

Mrs. Wilson was so tardy in coming, that Mr. 
Dykhart began to fear lest^ unknown to the 
servant who admitted him, the matron might have 
quitted the house. However, after a rather long 
time — undoubtedly made longer by his anxious 
impatience — a female footstep approached the 
parlour door. The handle was turned, as if in fear 
and hesitation, and Mr. Dykhart felt almost sure 
that the woman was coming in to acknowledge hei* 
mistake, and to apologise with due contrition for 
having wasted the time of a clergyman. Then 
the door was rapidly opened, and he knew thattb 
comer in was no servant at all. He had been told 
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by Mr. Leybum that the matron was understood 
to be a lady, and the woman he now beheld had 
all the look of one, as far as could be compre- 
hended in a first glance. It was not that which 
made him start in wondering curiosity; it was 
not that which turned the wonder of doubt into the 
wonder of certainty, when the lady, with a com- 
posure which manifestly demanded all her strength, 
greeted him in these words : — 

" Well, Mr. Dykhart, after so many years we 
meet again, and you are much less altered 
than I." 

" Miss Somerby ! Mrs. Campion ! Can it indeed 
be possible?" 

Mrs. Campion to yow, if you choose. Mrs. 
Wilson to every one besides." 

And the lady indicated to her visitor to sit 
down, and also sat down herself. 

The next to speak was Mr. Dykhart. 

** I have no *words in which to express my as- 
tonishment, Adela — Mrs. Campion. But a few 
days ago I heard you spoken of as one who was 
dead, who had passed out of all the knowledge of 
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the living. I would have gone over the globe to 
obtain some certain tidings of you, and now I find 
you within a morning's ride of my own house !" 

^' Ah, Mr. Dykhart I deserve no such interest 
as you have taken in me, although we were such 
friends in old times : and dead to all who knew me 
once I would rather be. I think of myseK as of 
one who, to all my former associations, has died 
indeed. Only to the unfortunate people in this 
house do I yet live, and, as you are aware, under a 
new and strange name. ' ' 

"But, Mrs. Campion, you will not, now that 
accident — May I be pardoned the wrong and foolish 
word ! — now that overruling Providence has 
brought us again together, you will not forbid my 
seeing you sometimes? I will keep your secret 
inviolate, — even from my own wife— even from 
Leyburn, who introduced me here, — ^for I am very 
sure that he has no idea of your being the Mrs. 
Wilson presiding over this house." 

'* I think he can have no idea whatever of it. 
Nothing in his note implies that he has. You 
will not inform him?^' 



i 
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" By no means, Adela ! I do not presume to 
ask your reason for this seclusion ; but knowing 
that you wish to continue it, no word that might 
disturb it shall ever escape my lips." 

"I thank you Mr. Dykhart. It is because 
I feel myself not altogether useless here that 
I would wish to remain, if I can. And if my 
cousins, the Leybums, knew who it is that pre- 
sides here, they might even think my presence 
inconsistent with the credit and character of this 
asylum. Mr. Dykhart, you must not rashly pro- 
mise a renewal of our former firiendship. You 
appear to be ignorant of the sin which has driven 
me away from my home and from the world ; and 
for the sake of — of others besides myself, I shrink 
from telling you of it. If you knew it you might 
have little desire to see or know me any more.'* 

** I do not believe it, Adela — it seems as if my 
tongue insisted on calling you so, guard myself as 
I will, — I do not believe it, Mrs. Campion. I know 
we all commit errors in our lives, which, in the 
consequences tiiey sometimes bring, come to 
assume the nature of downright sins. I am suffer- 
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ing myself from such a cause ; and when I fully 
explain what brought me here to-day, you will see 
what one heedless, passionate act has done for me. 
But just now the meeting you has well-nigh put 
all else out of my thoughts. I say again, that, 
you have any true reason for shrinking from the 
sight of the world I do not and cannot believe." 

Mrs. Campion sadly shook her head. 

" Mr. Dykhart, I would willingly leave you in 
this belief ; but it were dishonest to do so. What 
I may tell you I will. I have not fallen into any 
such shame as ordinarily makes a woman abhorred 
and an outcast. I have not wronged my husband 
in that manner.*' 

** I thank God to hear you say so, Mrs. Cam- 
pion ! Not that I needed your assurance to con- 
vince mfe, but that others may be made to know 
it." 

*'You mean my cousins at Bestworth? Do 
they, then, think such evil of me?" 

" I fear, indeed, they do. But I also know that 
they would be truly glad might the matter be 
explained away. 
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** They axe very good, and I am far from blam- 
ing them. Then it is evident my husband has 
never told them the real circumstances of the case. 
As my deplorable guilt has blighted my husband's 
happiness as well as my own, I am bound not to 
cause him one sorrow that can be avoided. It is 
clear he did not wish the Leybums to know the 
truth ; and, whatever unmerited reproach it may 
bring upon myself, by that wish of my husband's 
I will contentedly abide." 

There was a strange lack of passion in all she 
said. She spoke like one to whom sorrow is too 
familiar to be at all exciting, and to whom resig- 
nation, long practised, has ceased to occasion any 
effort. 

Mr. Dykhart regretted that she should be thus 
marvellously patient. Fully satisfied that she was 
the victim of some strange mistake, and that she 
had brooded over some act of folly, until it had 
grown in her thoughts to [the dimensions of a 
serious crime, the friend who had so unexpectedly 
found her was already bent on such an explanation 
and discovery as might issue in her restoration to 
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the esteem she merited from her £ftmily, and to the 
station in society which rightfully belonged to her. 
But if, with whatever unreason, Mrs. Campion 
was resolved on continuing in the seclusion into 
which unknown misfortunes had cast her, of course 
it was not for him, old friend though he were, to 
draw her forcibly out of it. But he did not thus 
readily renounce the idea of persuading her. 

'*But think again, Mrs. Campion. It could 
never be the wish of your husband that you should 
lie under the shadow of a calumnious charge." 

" My husband's wish ! My husband would not 
even have me lie under the charge which does 
attach to me. He would — oh, how the thought of 
his forbearance oppresses me, now I once more 
begin to speak of it ! — ^he would cloak my great 
sin from the world altogether. Hence his silence, 
— hence, perhaps ,the mistaken ideas which are 
afloat amongst my former friends." 

**Nay, but, Airs. Campion, you know already 
how likely their conjectures are to exceed the truth 
— ^very greatly to exceed it." 

'^ Indeed, I doubt that. Many a poor degraded 
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creature, if her weakness and temptation were fully 
considered, might think herself less guilty than I 
am. You are surprised at hearing me talk so, 
Mr. Dykhart?" 

*' I am pained, deeply pained by it. But I am 
not convinced. I will judge you from what I 
knew of you years ago, — ^not from what I hear you 
say now." 

**Well, Mr. Dykhart, part at least of my 
sorrows I will now tell you. You shall hear 
enough to convince you that I act rightly in shut- 
ting myself thus away from the world. I owe 
a duty, not to my husband only, but also to my 
child." 

''Your child! your daughter! There, indeed, 
my dear Mrs. Campion, it seems to me that you 
have the most powerful reason for quitting this 
extreme seclusion. Can it be good for her ? She 
as I understand, lives with you." 

**She — ^my daughter — my Theresa — ^live with 
me ! Grod help me ! never have I so much as 
looked upon her since that dreadful day — it is 
more than fourteen years ago— -when I also parted 
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•with my husband. Who told you that my child 
was living with me?'* 

** My friend Leyburn told me that Mr. Gerald 
Campion had told him so." 

" My husband's brother ? Why, he knows all 
about it ! With two exceptions, I know not if 
(besides my husband and myself) anybody else 
knows all the truth as he knows it. Could such 
a misstatement have come from him?" 

** I know my friend Leyburn to be a man of 
truth ; and he believes Air. Gerald Campion to be 
as truthful as himself. Surely, Adela, you must 
now see that you are very probably the victim of 
some wicked contrivance. It is not for me, so 
utterly ignorant as I am of the matter, to indicate 
any person as the contriver ? only every word you 
say assures me more and more that you have had 
secret enemies, and that your timidity, your culp- 
able timidity, has given them a most fatal advan. 
tage over you." 

"You are indeed ignorant of what has taken 
place, Mr. Dykhart ; and it is but your ignorance 
which enables you to think thus mercifully of me. 
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As for ray child — now almost a woman, — she is 
under her father's care, or under such care as he 
may have provided for her. My protection could 
only be her bane." 

"Well, but are you aware that few or none 
appear to know where Mr. Campion is ? Many a 
a time since I came back to England (about six 
months ago) have I asked after you and after him. 
Not one word of information could I ever obtain 
until, but last Thursday, I dined at Bestworth, 
and all that Leyburn himself could tell me was 
that Mr. Campion travelled restlessly up and down 
the world, and behaved like a man who has got no 
home." 

** If so — and I know it to be true — ^my sin has 
made home hateful to him. How dare 1 upbraid 
him with it?" 

" But for your daughter, — ^you have a right to 
speak on her behalf. Nay, ought you to acquiesce 
in what is so likely to injure her?" 

" I can trust to Herbert. And, alas ! I have 
no such right to expect that he should trust me. 
And I have reason to know that he would not ac 
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knowledge my claim to interfere. Some little 
while after the dreadful discovery, to which I can- 
not now more folly allude, I wrote to my husband, 
entreating him, not indeed entirely to restore my 
child tome, but to permit me sometimes to see her. 
I have his written answer now. I need not and will 
not repeat his words. I could not possibly mistake 
their purport, singular as they certainly were. I 
was told by them that my husband meant from 
thenceforth to consider himself the only parent of 
his child. And bitter as it was to me then, and is 
now, I feel indeed that he may have been right, 
that he was right, and that my only hope ought to 
be that I may not be found unworthy to meet my 
child hereafter in heaven." 

And Mrs. Campion wept exceedingly, shedding 
tears for the first time during all her conversation 
with Mr. Dykhart. The vicar offered no im- 
mediate interruption to her grief. He was now 
most fully persuaded that the family affairs of 
the Campions had been perturbed by some strange 
influence, which it might be possible to detect and 
drag to light. Presently he said, — 
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** I cannot contradict you, Adela, since I do not 
know what your errors may have been. The total 
separation of a mother from her daughter requires 
(all would tell you) a very decided cause for 
justification.'* 

"I shall tell you, Mr. Dykhart, enough to 
assure you that, in this case, it is just and right. 
You are aware to what purpose this house is 
devoted ; and what is the work that is here carried 
on by me?" 

*'Yes, Adela, I know it well. I have a very 
sad reason for knowing it ; and it is that know- 
ledge which brought me here to-day. I know how 
congenial to your disposition, as I knew you in 
your younger and brighter days, must this work of 
mercy be. And I am sorry that your separation, 
from society robs so blessed an example of half its 
value.*' 

** But you may not also know why I choose this 
form of doing good above any other. Why, wish- 
ing to find some assuagement for my sorrow in 
succouring others, I chose to devote myself to the 
mentally alBlicted." 
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" Had you any special reason for fixing npo: 
such cases V 

" Yes, indeed I had. It is an affliction vhic 
in my own person I have sustained!" 

"Adela! Tou ! I cannot understand you." 

And her hearer doubted whether tlds were nc 
the clue to all besides. Was she insane even now 
Had long continuance among the mentally afBictfi 
thrown from its supremacy her own once vigorou 
mind ] What was he to think 1 In his gres 
bewilderment he would have accepted almost an 
answer which might have been given him. Mr 
Campion saw how he looked, and ehe even faa 
smiled. 

" Are you thinking that I may be dangeroi 
even now, Mr. Dykhart 1 I do not think Doctc 
Grove, who visits us here, would leave me tl 
miBtrees o£ the place if he were not eatisfied of m 
perfect sanity. No! it was but a temporary vis 
tatioD, and hardly any one could have wondered i 
it." 

"Then it followed cIoe 
were so painful to you V 



upon the events whic 
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" It did. The shock, so utterly unexpected, so 
fearful, as if one had risen from the dead to bring 
my sin to my remembrance, — the horrid discovery 
of the affair drove me really insane for the time. 
In one most awful hour I truly lost at once my 
husband, my child, and what hardly seemed worth 
retaining after the loss of those — ^my very reason ; 
and to that hour, which I know not how I ever 
survived, I had been looking forward for months, 
for years, indeed, as to the very happiest in all my 
life. But I must have wearied you already with 
all I have said." 

*' No, indeed, my dear friend. I can only hope 
that, some day or other, if not now, you will con- 
fide more fully in me. Not — and you will believe 
me when I say so — ^ihat I seek to gratify a prying 
curiosity ; but because I cannot help thinking that 
you might thus enable me to serve you. But I fail 
to see why, on this account, you should submit to 
utter separation from your daughter." 

" Do you not see, my dear Mr. Dykhart, that 
(since all who knew us then most probably know 
how my reason was overturned for a while) — it 
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would be a great injury to Theresa for me to 
appear as her mother ? It might be said that the 
malady was likely to be latent in her also." 

"Nay, but, Mrs. Campion, is not your utter 
seclusion from society the very thing most likely 
to suggest that your malady is a permanent one ?" 

* ' I think not ; and I am not shut out altogether 
from the knowledge of my husband. Twice in 
every year I go up to London, and present myself 
before his lawyers, Messrs. Plodder and Poring, 
and through Mr. Plodder, Herbert is informed of 
my continuance in health. But, as I have said, 
there is another reason, and a greater reason, why 
I must be content to leave my daughter alone." 

" But you are permitted to hear of her progress 
and of her prospects V* 

" I have been bidden to rest in the assurance 
that she is well cared for, and in good hands. 
When I saw Mr. Plodder last, which was about 
two months ago, I was vaguely told that some 
great good fortune was likely to befal her. But it 
appears that I am never to see her ; and, strange 
to say, Mr. Plodder, though his delicate considera- 
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tion for me is beyond all praise — Mr. Plodder 
often talks as if he wondered at my asking so often 
and so anxiously. My beautiful child! She is 
now in her eighteenth year ; but I always fancy 
her as on the day when last I saw her V 

" She was very young then ?" 

" She was just three years old. But, both in 
mind and body, you would have taken her to be at 
least four." 

'*I wish 7" could see her. And I will not de- 
spair but that I may." 

'* Was she like yourself?" 

** Very little indeed, dear child ! And she was 
not very like her papa. But you remember my 
sister Julia?" 

" Yes, better than you may suppose. I have 
her picture at home ; that picture which was hung 
up at Gravelling, you know. I bought it to send 
to poor Fitzadam at Baden. But I will contrive 
that you shall see it before it goes." 

" Thank you, although I have a miniature of her 
myself. My little Theresa was, when last I saw 
her, an exact likeness of dear Julia as I remem . 
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ber her when at that very age. You know I was 
the elder by four or five years. So thoroughly did 
my little girl remind me of her aunt, that I used 
to call her ' Lully ' — the pet name we had given 
my sister ; and I do think the child was oftener 
addressed by that name than by her own name-^ 
Theresa. But I would rather talk no more now. 
Do not think Mr. Dykhart, that I would repel 
the sympathy you oflfer me, or that it would not be 
a relief to me to tell you all. At some future 
time I may perhaps feel justified in doing so, but 
not all at once. I have no hope of ever winning 
back my justly forfeited happiness. But your friend- 
ship, if you accord it me, will comfort me greatly." 

" And that shall be entirely yours, Adela 
Campion ; years, even granting that all your self, 
accusation is thoroughly just. I gather from what 
you say that your married life was, for a while, 
a happy one." 

" It was not to my happiness to be so separated 
from my dear husband, — he living abroad, and I 
in England. And there were other matters — 
family matters, — and those things kept me in 
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some distress and anxiety ; and they, indeed, led 
me into all the misery of the after time. But 
happiness — as fax as depended on the devoted love 
of the tenderest of husbands ! — oh, never was 
a woman made so happy I And how did I return 
it all ! — oh, I marvel— not that my senses deserted 
me for a time, but that the unlooked-for horror did 
not sink me into hopeless madness altogether!" 

She had risen from her chair, and stood as if again 
face to face with the terror which had once de- 
prived her of reason. The struggle was mo- 
mentary, and she was again calm. She reseated 
herself, and spoke with no excitement at all. 

" Mr. Dykhart, I beg your pardon ; I have 
overrated my powers of self-control, and I must 
not talk any more of the past. Let me hear what 
it was that brought you to this house." 

**A very sad errand, Mrs. Campion. By the 
way, I need not tell you that, in speaking o/you, 
I shall be careful always to talk of you as^Mrs. 
Wilson. I come on an errajad very painful to me, 
and have need of sympathy and charity in my turn. ' ' 

And then Mr. Dykhart told Mrs. Campion what 
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he would hardly have told Mrs. Wilson, and 
informed her as to the cause of poor Elwood's 
affliction, and his own consequent desire to serve 
him. Mrs. Campion assured her Mend of bygone 
days that she both, could and would admit the 
poor man into the home very speedily. And thus 
the weighty matter which alone had brought Mr. 
Dyhart thither took up not one hundreth part of 
the time which they spent together. Mrs. Wilson 
(when speaking of her as connected with Marlby, 
we ought, perhaps, to call her by the only name 
she bore there) — Mrs. Wilson gave the vicar some 
accoimt of the foimding and arrangement of the 
institution at present governed by her. After the 
fatal events which had issued in her total sever- 
ance from family duties, she had been left with 
a very liberal provision, and with no restraint 
upon her conduct, except such as her own prefer- 
ences might dictate ; and she craved some employ, 
ment in which she might hope to taste the sense of 
being useful and doing good. 

*'For a time," she said, ''I felt as if indeed 
I had been walled up alive ; as though the grave 
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had closed upon me, and I partook of it in all ex. 
cept its rest. The prospect of a work like this (in 
happier hours I should have shuddered at and 
shrunk from it) was to me as a light breaking in 
to a valley and shadow of death. It was Dr. 
Brainbury, the master of St. Martin's College (at 
Cambridge), who first projected this institution. 
He is aware of my unhappy position, but not of 
the very circumstances which led to it. And the 
general body of subscribers are content to accept 
Mrs. Wilson on the testimony of the committee. 
I am thankftd to devote to the asylum my whole 
spare income, as well as all my time. I trust you 
do not think me wrong?" 

** Wrong in devoting your entire self to this 
blessed and holy work ? No, a thousand times no, 
Adela ! Wrong in turning your back upon society, 
and submitting to exclusion from your own right- 
ful home? 2hat question I may not answer 
until I know more. And now indeed, Mrs. Cam- 
pion, it is time for me to go. I trust I may often 
see you again. And as soon as you can receive 
him I will bring this unfortunate man El wood." 
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' ' But eta.j, ISr. Dykhart ; yoa will look or 
the hoQN before you go V 

There tna a funeral at Croxton at four, and ti 
Dykhart would have to' ride quickly to reach h 
pari§h in good time. But a ra^id inspection of t] 
nsylum he could not refiiee to take. We need » 
no more than that all arrangements betoken 
thoughtful beneroleooe and sympathetic coDt 
vance. It is almost a waste of words to Eiay tb 
tlie vicar of Croxton became at once a Bubscriber 
this charity. And then he remounted his hoi 
Add rode away home. It may be a pleasure 
know that he reached Croxton in very good tii 
for the funeral ; not so much through his oi 
speed as through the backwardness c^ the moonu 
themselves. 

The extraordinary disvovery made by him < 
much in shutting out the painful event which fc 
insued in his visit to Harlby. He had promia 
neither to the Leybums, nor to Mis. Dykhart h 
t«tf, to reveal the identity of His. Wilson w; 
Mrs. Campion, And we need not say that i 
promise was entirely observed. But not the 1 
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— we should rather say all the more — did the 
matter, so imperfectly understood by him, ferment 
in his brain, and originate suppositions of the 
strangest kind. That Adela Campion was rather 
sinned against than sinning ; that some cmel ad- 
vantage had been taken of her errors, to ban her as 
one chargeable with crimes,-^this belief had fixed 
itself in Mr. Dykhart's mind, and very forcibly 
must have been the evidence that would uproot it. 
With one of his {disposition, to suspect a wrong, 
and to long to begin amending it, were feelings 
which must go along together. But apart firom her 
earnest desire to be left alone, there appeared no 
ready way of demanding restitution for Adela 
Campion. Whom was he to accuse as having 
wronged her ? Who, as feu: as was known, had any 
kind of interest in her seclusion ? The vicar felt him- 
self cut off, alike by her indinatkm and by his own 
ignorance, from any chance of acting as hei 
defender. That was the present state of affairs. 
But it might not continue always. Soma further 
knowledge might be given him. A little more 
intercourse with himself might increase his 
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ascendency as a friend of her younger days, and 
embolden her to make a complete confession to 
him. And in some unforeseen manner a motive for 
all the treachery with which he credited her 
enemies might become a proved and manifest 
thing to him. 

With such reflections, and many others easily 
oonceiveable, Monday evening descended upon him, 
and the morning of Tuesday succeeded. In the 
middle of the latter day — that is, about half-past 
one — ^Mr. Dykhart set out for Bestworth, to tell 
his friend Leybum about his success in obtaining 
for the poor imbecile admission at Marlby. 

Henry Leybum was never excited, but he looked 
almost on the verge of that vulgar weakness when 
Mr. Dykhart found him pondering and wondering 
over some papers in his library. 

** Dykhart,*' he said, I am truly glad you are 
come. I was thinking how much I should like to 
have you here. I've had a most extraordinary 
surprise to-day. 

Mr. Dykhart's heart leaped up into his mouth. 
Surely his friend must, in his turn, have dis. 
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covered the secret which attached to the matron of 
the Marlby Home. If so, how could he help ac- 
knowledging that the secret was known to himself? 
But Mr. Leybum's next words denoted the matter 
to be one fer different. 

" Dykhart you remember, when you called here 
)n Saturday, I was telling you that I had just 
»ead (in the newspaper) the death of my poor old 
(mcle Gryflfyth, in Wales V* 

It had been no great wonder, with the absorbing 
interest he had felt in other matters, if the vicar 
aad quite forgotten the fact. But he did remem- 
ber it, and he said so. 

" Well, as a friend, I may tell you that I did 
indulge some hope of inheriting his property, for 
he had a considerable estate in North Wales, and 
I am his nearest relation,— *his only near relation 
at all, I may say. But, as I told you before, we 
had no intercourse for many years ; and I cannot 
and do not complain of his excluding me. Of 
course, when I knew that I had been left to ascer- 
tain his death from a newspaper, I made up my 
mind that he had left me nothing at all. Nor, 
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indeed, had he. But this very day— Hovever, 
to make it clearer, I must tell you one or two other 
things about my uncle. He had no relations for 
whom he cared particularly. But there was a 
family, not living very far from him, who were 
connected with him in this way. His father— -of 
course my own grandfather — married very greatly 
beneath him for the second time. My mother, who 
was nearly grown up at the time, was very angry ; 
and she became quite estranged from her home, 
long before she was married to my father. But 
my uncle, who was quite a boy, took to his step- 
mother, and liked her. She had no children of her 
own ; but it seems that a brother of hers, who 
kept an hotel in Liverpool, had two daughters. 
One of those daughters fell into terrible misfortune 
— manying a man who had got a wife already, 
and who, moreover, was transported for the bigamy. 
As far as I am aware, the poor woman — Miss 
Roberts, her name was— acted in complete ignor- 
ance. The other sister married a Welsh Clergy- 
man of the name of Dowlas. You know the clergy 
in Wales axe a peculiar set of men. Well, these 
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Dowlases, and that poor unfortunate sister who 
went to Hve with them when her &ther died, 
naturally built great expectations on my uncle 
Gryflfyth's death. I was always led to believe — 
but from what I have heard to-day it seems that 
I was wrong — that this family were his declared 
heirs. And I concluded that they would be very 
careful in guarding him from any one (myself, for 
instance) whose claims would be likely to interfere 
with their own. When I got the news of his death 
I made up my mind that they had inherited his 
estates. I was, indeed, both right and wrong in 
this. And I now come to the extraordinary 
matter I spoke of. About an hour ago, or not 
much more, a fly drove up to the door ; and I was 
presently told that it was myself, and not my wife, 
whom the visitors were anxious to see. Mrs. Ley. 
bum was away — gone to Cambridge to buy some 
mourning. I went into the drawing-room, and 
there I saw a very beautiful young lady — almost 
a girl to look at her, — and with her a most respect- 
able elderly woman. It was the young girl who 
took all the talking upon herself; and she certainly 
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made me listen to the most astonishing, romantic 
story, which I erer heard or read of. It remains 
to be shown whether it is true." 

Here Mr. Leybum paused for a moment's 
breathing. He presently resmned. 

** This was her story. She gave her name as 
Miss March — Miss Eva March. She said she had 
never known who or what were her parents ; that 
she can only remember that, some fourteen years 
ago, she was foimd wandering in the streets of 
London ; that a country clergyman then staying 
in town took her in, and provided for her during 
M. life, ^ .^^ tWt ^ ^M U c^d for 
after his death. She said that the clergyman's 
name was Ferrier ; that he held the living of 
Bengerley, in Buckinghamshire. I have ascer- 
tained by an old Clergy List that such a dergy- 
man did hold that living. Miss March went on to 
say that the person who accompanied her, and 
whom she called ' Mrs. Check,' had been house- 
keeper to that Mr. Ferrier, and could confirm a 
great deal of what she said. She told me that, 
since Mr. Ferrier's death, she had lived partly at 
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school and partly with a family of the name of 
Ballow at Minchley. She farther said, that until 
about a month ago she was left utterly without in-^ 
telligence, true or false, as to her origin or parents. 
But just at that time she was led to believe that 
theyhadbeenactually discovered by her, or rather for 
her. Now this is just the point of her story which 
fills me with the greatest suspicion. All she had 
said before she spoke with perfect candour and 
freedom, but at this part of it she seemed hesitating 
and confused. She gave no clear account as to how 
the discovery had been made, or whose exertions 
had brought it to pass. But she told me pretty 
freely the position in which it had placed her. It 
appears — 1 am sensible what a fool I may appear 
in gravely rehearsing the story,— it appears that 
this Mr. Ferrier some years before he picked up 
this child in the streets, had found a castaway 
baby somewhere, and put it out to nurse. It died. 
But he had some suspicion that its nurse had been 
bribed to feign its death ; and when he found that 
little girl years afterwards, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the castaway baby and she were one and 
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the same child. Well, just a month ago (1 am 
quoting this young lady's own words) some sort of 
a discovery was made, that apparently proved her 
to be that child, and no other. And now I have to 
tell you whose dbild I am asked to believe she 
appeared. I was telling you of that unfortunate 
Miss Roberts who married a scoundrel who took 
her in, having a wife already. Well, Miss March 
declares to me that she was led to believe, from 
evidence that she oould not doubt, that she was 
the daughter of that unhappy Mrs, Roberts (as 
she calls herself). Believing that her duty called 
her to do so, she left her Minchley friends for a 
time to live with her mother and the Dowlases, 
near Carnarvon. She had not been there long 
when it was made known to her that she most 
certainly was not that lost child of Mrs. Roberts, 
— tbat it died in early infancy, as the nurse de- 
clared. Now, from fear of the shock it might give 
to poor Mrs. Roberts, she delayed to tell her that 
she had not found her daughter aft;er all. While 
she was considering how she could best break up 
the matter to her, my uncle Gryffyth died. He 
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had heard of the supposed discovery of his step- 
mother's lost niece (grand-niece, that is) ? he 
bequeathed her the bulk of his property, to be 
held in trust fer her until she attains the age of 
twenty- three. Of course he did so under a wrong 
impression; and his will describes her under a 
name and kinship which are not hers. She has 
come to tell me that she is overwhelmed with 
sorrow at having thus been the means of injuring 
others. For she has reason to know that (had he 
never heard of her) the Dowlases and that poor 
Mrs. Roberts would have been handsomely pro- 
vided for. That, she says, is what has caused her 
to appeal to me." 

** But what — the story is altogether so extraordi- 
nary, that one scarcely knows which improbability 
to attack first — what does she ask you to do t" 
''If my uncle has really left his property to 
a non-existent person, of course it is void, and /, 
as heir.at.law, take everything. She comes to 
ask me if I will do anything for the Dowlases and 
others, who through this complication of blunders 
may have lost all." 
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*' Does she profess to have done all this entirely 
of her own counsel?" 

''Not at all. She says that in her desperate 
perplexity she appealed to Mr. Lewis, my nncle'^ 
attorney. She has brought a letter from him. 
I know that such was the name of my uncle's mai 
of business. If this be indeed a plot, it is a ver^ 
deeply and cleverly laid one." 

" But what should make you think it likely tc. 
be any such thing ? They would not plot to give 
you Mr. Gryffyth's property." 

" Very]|^true. But of the real intentions of my 
poor uncle I know just nothing at all. How can 
I tell what scheming and counter-scheming may 
have been going on amongst all the expectants ? 
It may, perhaps, be merely a common swindle. 
This beautiful, bewitching young lady of the 
tender conscience may possibly wind up with 
borrowing (or seeking to borrow) fifty pounds, 
wherewith to procure some missing and important 
document. That is the kind of conclusion to 
which these interesting stories often come." 

** But she has made no such appeal at present." 
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" i^o, not yet. And very likely I may greatly 
wrong her by any supposition of the sort. But 
there is one thing which I cannot help feeling sus- 
picious. She brings documents to prove a part of 
what she has said ; and she told me that she had 
about her a letter from Mr. Dowlas, the Welsh 
clergyman, you know) which had led her to believe 
that she was his wife's niece. When I said some- 
thing to the effect that I should like to see it, she 
suddenly looked baffled and confused, and said that 
she was not at liberty to show it to me. The 
emphasis was her own. Now that looked bad.*' 

"But you do not deny that her story looks 
genuine in itself?" 

"She speaks with an air of truth. But her 
story (to begin with) is so very strange, you see." 

'* But strange stories are tru6 at times. And 
I do not speak from hearsay only when I say 
so." 

Mr. Dykhart might have confirmed his remark 
by his yesterday's experience. But he was not at 
liberty to do so. 

"Well, Dykhart," said Mr. Leyburn, ''I 
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should very much like you to see her — I should 
like you to see her without me. Unless her very 
slips and hesitations have been calculated before- 
hand, she certainly did convey the idea that it was 
to me in particular that she could not venture to 
show that letter, — I mean the letter from Mr. Dow- 
las. You might challenge her to show it to you, " 

''Then you ascribe some importance to this 
letter?" 

'' Unquestionably. It was the alleged cause of 
her accepting the Dowlases and Bobertses as the 
relations from whom she had been so long and 
strangely separated. There may be no such letter 
in existence, or its contents might really expose 
the trick which is being attempted." 

" Well, do not let us condemn her until we are 
sure. Where is she now ? I should like to see her, 
and talk to her." 

" She is walking about the garden. Maria is 
with her, and the old woman is somewhere about 
the garden too. 

There was a glass door leading out of a vestibule 
close to the library, into the front garden. By 
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this door Mr. Dykhaxt, quitting his friesd, went 
out into the garden. 

He passed a comer which afforded a glimpse of 
the kitchen-garden through an open door. Visible 
in it was Mrs. Check, rapt in admiration, not so 
much of the £ruit-trees themselves as of the well- 
made nets which covered them. 

Mr. Dykhart passed on into the shrubbery. For 
neither Miss Leybum nor the strange young lady 
were in the flower-garden immediately near to the 
house. 

Behind the shrubbery was a piece of rock-work^ 
backed by some Portuguese laurels ; and sounds of 
occasional words drew the vicar in that direction. 
The shrubbery was intricate and well-grown. 
Consequently, you might come very near to the 
person you sought without seeing him or being 
seen yourself by him. 

Mr. Dykhart wound his way on until, emerging 
close upon the rock- work, he descried within a few 
yards of him the young woman who could be no 
other than the mysterious Miss March. He stood 
looking at her, and she, unconscious of his pre- 

VOL. II. V 
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sence, remained standing as before. She looked 
thoughtful and and anxious, and the beauty so 
abundantly bestowed upon her owed none of its 
brightness to a joyful heart within. She stood as 
framed in the laurels ; and feW would not have 
ijxrested their progress to gaze at her. But that 
face! That form! That air! The attitude itself ! 
*' How do you do, Mr. Dykhart V* 
He heard not. He saw not, save one thing only. 
If the portrait which he had purchased at Gravel, 
ling, and which lay in his study at Croxton, had 
been endowed with actual life, and had alighted in 
that garden, Mr. Dykhart would have beheld — 
almost what he was beholding now. 
** How do you do, Mr. Dykhart?" 
Unconscious of the first address, he was con- 
scious, notwithstanding, that this was the second. 
** I beg your pardon, indeed I do, Miss Leyburn, 
f^r my rudeness. But I was — was absent at the 
moment, and did not hear you." And turning 
round, he shook hands with the eldest daughter of 
his friend. Eva, in her turn, was walking away 
in the other direction. 
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**Papa has told you, I suppose," said Miss 
Leybum, ** what a curious visit he has hadT* 

"Yes, Miss Leybum — I forgot; I came ex- 
pressly to have some talk with the young lady. 
You will excuse meV 

Maria Leyburn walked back towaids the house. 
Mr. Dykhart went after Eva. 

When hs came up to her she turned round, and 
on a near^ view of her face the likeness was more 
exact than ever. 

It was he who spoke first. 

.** I may appear rude in thrusting myself upon 
you in this manner. Miss March, but my friend 
Mr. Leybum has requested me to introduce my- 
self. Allow me at once to do so, — my name is 
Dykhart." 

And he drew out and put into Eva's hand a card 
with his name and address. It was the card-case 
which he had produced at the sale in Gravelling 
Castle. 

Eva fancied she had, at some time or other, 
heard the name . It is very probable that it had been 
let fall in her presence by Mr. or Mrs. Ballow. 
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** As one of Mr. Leybum's oldest friends, " the 
vicar went on, " I, of course, am interested in all 
that concerns him. And your coming here to-day 
is a thing which very much concerns him." 

" Yes, I know it does. And I know how forward 
and improper a thing it must appear to many for 
me to come in person. But I thought it my 
duty to act on the lawyer's advice ; he advised my 
coming here ; and very unwillingly I did so." 

Mr. Dykhart was listening with interest. That 
she could tell. But she could not tell that it was 
her voice, and not the words it conveyed, which 
kept his ears so straitly imprisoned. The voice 
was not that voice in which the portrait, if 
endowed with breath, would have spoken. But it 
was a voice not strange in his ears. It was a voice 
which had sometimes revisited his memory across 
a distance of years, and which, within four and 
twenty hours, he had come to hear once more. 

*' Certainly, Miss March,'* he replied, but not 
immediately : "certainly, if there were any harm 
in coming — which I should not admit — no reason, 
able creature would blame you. Your advise r 
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would be aloDe in fault. But do not imagine that 
Mr. Leybum thinks so ; only — only — — you 
appear a very sensible young lady, and will not 
take offence at my saying so — ^your history is 
indeed a most singular one." 

** I am very sensible that it is, Mr. Dykhart ; 
but I have the means of proving its truth. I can 
show that poor Mr. Gryflfyth did, under a terrible 
mistake, bequeath his property to me, — or rather 
to the person whose name and place I had wrongly 
assumed. And I can show also that that person 
is certainly dead, and that (as I understand the 
law to be) Mr. Gryflfyth's will was in reality no 
will at aU." 

** Certainly. But allow me to point out to you, 
Miss March, and I beg of you to consider me a 
friend in doing so — ^allow me to point out to you 
that that is not quite all. It accounts for Mr. 
Gryflfyth's bequest, and for your inability to accept 
it. But it leaves unexplained one very important 
portion of your story. It by no means accounts 
for your accepting a place in the family in — that 
family in Wales ; a place which you so very soon 
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discovered not to be yonr rightful one. It does 
not account for your continuing to hold that place, 
though but for another hour, after you had found 
out your error in taking it. Now do you see that 
these questions will be asked by any one judging 
of your story ?" 

'^ I do indeed see it, and I am fully prepared to 
answer the questions. I know I am bound to 
explain all I can." 

" Then may I just put one or two queries now ?'* 

/' Certainly, sir, And I thank you for making 
the whole matter a little easier for me. 

They had all this while been walking slowly 
alx)ut the shrubbery. Just at this point they 
approached a garden seat. They both sat down. 
Mr. Dykhart proceeded to put his questions one by 
one. 

"May I, then, first ask why you so readily 
accepted the family in North Wales for your 
kindred? Was it that you felt drawn towards 
them by any sort of affection. " 

'*0h no, very far from that. To one of them 
<— I mean Mrs. DowlSkS — I felt the greatest aver- 
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sion. Mr. Dowlas I have learnt to esteem since ; 
and Mrs. Roberts I most deeply pity. But I had 
the strongest reasons possible for wishing to think 
that the story might be false. But it appeared 
true, and I felt it my duty to act upon its truth." 

'' But then, Miss March, you did not quit them, 
little as you enjoyed your home there (so I gather 
from your words), when you found your mistake 
out?" 

'* No ; poor Mrs. Roberts, who thought herself 
my mother, might have died of so sudden a shock. 
And I dared not tell Mr. Dowlas himself, for he 
had promised, in case of hearing any such thing, 
to tell his wife." 

'^ Who appears to brood over her home like some 
baleful fury. However, you do, I am sure, see 
how strange is the story. The proofs which are 
one day so strong as to induce you to take Mrs. 
Roberts as your mother, turn out, in a few days 
more, to be the most baseless inventions. That— 
I think you follow me in what I say, — ^that is 
what the world will be very stubborn in disbeliev- 
ing unless it be very well proved. Now, can it 
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be thus proved t Can jou show that, fGJlaciotis 
as the story tamed out, it looked for the time as 
true as it was strange 1" 

" Tes, I think I can. I am sure that I can/' 
* * You haye written evidence to bring forward ? 
Then why not show it to Mr. LeybumT* 

** I scarcely know what to say. I have been 
warned that I must not show it to him." 

It was to this point, as we need hardly stop to 
show, that all Mr. Dykhart's previous questions 
had intentionally led. He pushed forward 
another step yet. 

'' Do I understand you to say, Miss March, that 
to him in particular you cannot produce your 
evidence ? You know that he, of all other persons, 
is entitled — is boimd — to look this matter 
through and through." 

" I know it quite well. It is a cruel misfortune 
that I cannot show the letter to him. But so I 
am advised ; and for a reason which appears 
quite suflSdent." 

Both were silent for one or two minutes. Then 
suddenly the vicar spoke. 
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" Miss March, I think I can tell for myself why 
you find a diflSculty in letting Mr. Leyburn see the 
paper which contained the false account of your 
birth. It contained allusions to a certain name, 
and that name was — Campion?" 

** It was ? It is ! Did you ever see the letter 
— Mr. Dowlas's letter — yourself?" 

" I never heard the name of Mr. Dowlas till 
within the last hour, believe me. Miss March." 

* * Then perhaps you saw it since it was received. 
It was not addressed to me, but to Mrs. Ferrier. 
She is — she is — that is, the Mr. Ferrier who 
brought me up was her brother-in-law." 

''So on that account she takes an interest in 
you. But neiUier of her, as far as I know, did 
I ever hear until just now. * Ferrier !' Somebody 
was talking, the other day, of a Captain Ferrier, 
distinguished in his Crimea." 

''Yes, she is his mother," said Eva. And 

assisted by the counter-interest in Mr. Dykhart's 

mind, she succeeded in keeping that thing a secret. 

" I am at a loss to know, then, how you found 

that out, Mr. Dykhart." 
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** I know that mj friend Lejbum has a oonnec 
tion of the name of Campion ; and that painful 
matters, which I myself only half understand, 
have made it a difficulty to speak of her before 
him. That is one thing which helped me to the 
knowledge of it. Another is — a thing which I 
would rather not mention to you now, but which 
I may be spared to tell you another day. I 
wonder if, besides the name of Campion in that 
letter, there occurs the name of Somerby V* 

'* * Somerby '? Yes, something is said about 
a Lady Anne Somerby." 

''Miss March, I would not for the world excite 
in you any false hopes, but I do not think you 
would ever repent confiding in me." 

** I will confide in you, Mr. Dykhart., Here is 
the letter, and here also is the note I got this very 
morning, advising me not to show the letter to 
Mr. Leybum himself." 

Mr. Dykhart read the note on the spot, and so 
may we. Thus it was written :— 

i* Minchley^ l%th August^ 1856. 
«Ht deab Eva, — ^Ihope this note will reach you 
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before you quit London to-norrow morning, on your 
visit into Cambridgeshire. 

'' It has just been brought to my mind that that there 
is a serious obstacle to your showing that letter, written 
by Mr. Dowlas six weeks ago, to the Mr. Leyburn with 
whom you are concerned. I haye ascertained that he is 
son-in-law to the late Bishop Bumides, of Isly Now in 
that important paper left in our hands by Mr. Farrier, 
Mrs, Campion, whose name so strangely occurs in the 
letter in your possession, is described as niece to the 
Bishop of Isly, and (as the date makes evident) the same 
Bishop of Isly, Mrs. Leybum's father. I sympathise 
with you most deeply in the difficulties which appear to 
to spring up in the most unexpected quarters at every 
turn ; but their very multitude assures me that a 
gracious Providence is preparing a happy issue out of all. 

'* A certain gentleman is now at Edinburgh with his 
sick friend, Maxwell, and is himself quite well. Mrs. 
Ballow's kindest love. Hoping to see you soon at 
Minchley again. 

" I am, your affectionate friend, 

"Fbedeeick Ballow." 

Mr. Dykhart read this note, and handed it 
back again. He saw that the letter was very 
long. 

'* I think," he said, ."I should prefer taking 
thi^ with me into the house. You may rely on 
my not showing it to Mr. Leyburn without your 
most decided permission." 
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"Do as you think proper, Mr. Dykhart." 

** Then I will take it in with me. Shall I find 
you here when I come back, Miss March t" 

'* Yes ; unless you think it would be better for 
me to leave this place at once." 

" By no means. Miss March. I'm sure you'll 
greatly offend Mr. and Mrs. Leybum if you do. 
Then I will look for you here as soon as I have 
read this." 

He went in, taking the letter accordingly. At 
the door he was met by the rector. 

" Well, Dykhart, you've been at it a good long 
while. Have you demolished her story, or does 
it stand the most rigorous tests you can apply ?" 

" Leybum, I believe that her truthfulness is 
beyond all doubt. And you can have ample proof 
of it. I have seen and heard her with the deepest 
interest. Do not be offended when I say that I 
cannot at once tell you why." 

Mr. Leybum gloried in being superlatively 
practical; and if he had felt more curiosity he 
would not have owned it. 

* ' Well,' ' he said, ' * thank you for the trouble you ' 
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have taken on my account. Excuse me now ; I 
have to go into the village. I need not tell you to 
use the library as your own." 

" Thank you : I am going to sit there a little, 
with your leave. Has Mrs. Leybum come back V* 
"No, not yet. Very likely I shall be back 
again before she returns. You stay and dine, of 
course?" And the rector walked into the church, 
yard, and thence into the village of JBestworth. 

Mr. Dykhart retreated into the library, and 
read the letter which had beguiled Eva into 
association with the family at LlynbwUyn. 

What it was he read we very well know. With 
what feelings he read it we may very well imagine. 
W hat he said to Eva when he came back to her 
in the shrubbery we may briefly rehearse. 

" Miss March, I quite appreciate your friend 
Mr. Ballow's advice, in his warning you to keep 
this paper from Mr. Leybum's eyes. It was wise 
counsel from his point of view. But I conclude 
he has no personal knowledge of the Campion 
femily 1" 

'* No ; none, I am sure. I know he has a great 
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idea that they have some unknown connection with 
the mystery about myself. But he says he can 
find no way of bringing it home 1o them. He 
certainly does not know them." 

" But I do know Mrs. Campion. I — what am 
I saying 1—1 knew her as Miss Adela Somerby in 
years gone by; and it is not impossible that I 
may be somewhat better able to obtain her ac- 
quaintance in the present than your Mend. But 
allow me to ask you, Miss March, have you no 
early recollections which might help you towards 
ascertaining your real origin, and thereby setting 
at rest all these vexatious matters which have 
sprung out of your supposed origin ? Mr. Ley bum 
said that (as you had been telling him), you re- 
member being turned out destitute in the streets. 
Have you no remembrance of anything before that T ' 

'' Very dim and broken ones. But such as they 
are, I think them to be real ones. I fancy myself 
to have been in a comfortable home, to have had 
a mother ; and although I have no remembrance 
of my father, I somehow fancy that my mother 
was not a widow." 
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**Do you remember yourself as bearing any 
name!" 

" I hardly do. But I have often been told that, 
when I was found crying in the streets, I told Mr. 
Ferrier that my name was * Lully.* " 

And that was verily the name by which, as 
Mrs. Campion had told him only the day before, 
she commonly called her chQd ; the striking like- 
ness to the sister once called so having suggested 
an appellation. 

There gathered over the soul of Mr. Dykhart 
a feeling of reverent awe. It was as though the 
curtain behind which the work unseen is commonly 
done had now been lifted for a while ; and it were 
given to him to track, footstep by footstep, the 
great mysterious way. 

** I shall venture," he presented said, " to intro- 
duce myself to your friend, — and, as he appears to 
be, your guardian, Mr. Ballow ; and he will judge 
how much or how little confidence to place in what 
I shall teU him." 

And then they returned to the house. They 
had the drawing-room all to themselves. And 
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their oonversation became somewhat general. Mr. 
Dykhart watched with miresting eagerness £or 
those turns of mind and disposition which are wont 
in a thousand accidental ways to betray hereditary 
likeness. 

After a while the wheels of Mrs. Leybum's 
carriage were heard outside. The vicar went out 
to meet her, leaving Miss March alone in the room. 

He met Mrs. Leybum just alighting at the front 
door. She asked if Maria were within. 

" I think not, Mrs. Leybum. She was in the 
garden an hour ago or more. But I fancy she has 
gone somewhere else." 

'^ Qone to call at the Fillips, I dare say. Is 
Henry within?" 

** No, Mrs. Leyburn ; but he will be very soon, 
I imagine. I want you, if you please, to go and see 
the young lady who is now in the drawing-room. 
Leybum will tell you more about her by and bye. 
She calls herself Miss March, and she has come 
about a matter arising from Mr, Qryffyth's death." 

"How singular, to be sure! What can it 
mean?" 
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" I will tell you presently. I'm sure you will 
understand, when once you see her, why I ask you 
to look at her. Will you just go in and look at her % 
and then come into the library and tell me what 
you think of her? Indeed, if you think this odd, 
you'll excuse me when you have complied with 
my request — my urgent request." 

** Of course. Mr. Dykhart, it would never enter 
my mind that you would ask anything at all 
wrong. You make me very curious indeed, I'll go 
at once, and you can await me in the library, as 
you say." 

The vicar entered the library as Mrs. Leybutn 
entered the 4rawing.room. She came very soon. 

'*Well, Mrs. Leyburn?" 

** I wonder, Mr. Dykhart, if I had not seen that 
picture within the last few days, whether I should 
have been so struck with the likeness as I have 
been ? As it is, it astounded me. But you do not 
consider it more than an accidental likeness. 

* * Yes, Mrs. Leyburn, I look on it as much more. " 

*^ You call her ' Miss March ;' but who or what 
does she pretend to be?" 

VOL. 11. X 
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*' She pretends to nothing. She is ignorant of 
ber parentage. I think myself less ignorant about 
it." 

"Who do you suppose her to be?" 
" I think her to be Mrs. Campion's daughter." 
**But what has brought her here?'* 
And Mr. Dykhart explained how Eva's errand 
tad arisen out of her mistaken identity with the 
child of Mrs. Roberts, and Mr. Gryffyth's conse- 
quent favour towards her. While the explanation 
was yet going on, Mr. Leybum returned, and they 
preaently all adjourned into the drawing-room. 
Mr. Dykhart told Eva that, presuming on his own 
friendship with the Leybums, he would assure her 
that she need not hesitate to lay before them the 
letter of Mr. Dowlas, although it did set the con- 
duct of Mrs. Campion in a somewhat strange and 
sinister light. As they had always given quite 
another interpretation to the Campion mystery, it 
was to them rather a relief than a grief. For it 
will surprise nobody that Eva adopted the counsel 
of her new but devoted friend. 

That friend remained to dinner, although J;^e had 
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dined at Croxton already. Eva and Mrs. Check 
remained at Bestworth for the night ; and ere they 
quitted it for London the next day our heroine 
had the happiness of writing to the old Welsh 
lawyer, to say that the much dreaded interview 
with Mr. Oryffjrth's heir^t-law had proved no such 
very dreadful thing in the result. — that Mr. Ley- 
bum had taken a generous and candid view of the 
position, — that he had assured her of his intention 
to make a substantial sacrifice in behalf of Mr. 
Dowlas, and likewise to provide for poor Mrs. 
Boberts. Moreover, he would be glad to meet Mr. 
Lewis in London on the occasion of proving the 
will. For, of course, as far as concerned the other 
l^acies, the document was as valid as could possi- 
bly be. 

Eva and Mrs. Check took with them a few re- 
membrances of Bestworth contributed by the green, 
houses and gardens. Mrs. Check, in particular, 
carried away a large vegetable marrow, which 
bumped about amongst her corns, and cruelly 
avenged its exile from its native hotbed. They 
arrived at Minchley that very night, for Eva was 
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longing to be wiih the Ballows again. And a 
happy day of reunion it was for them. 

On the very next morning — ^that is, on Wednes^r 
day, the 20th of August — ^Mr. Ballow received a 
letter from the vicar of Croxton. It briefly ex- 
pressed his interest in Eva, his reasons fcr it, and 
his firm belief that the mystery shrouding her birth 
might prove no impenetrable one, and that he 
verily believed he could be serviceable in promot* 
ing a discovery. That very day's post carried out 
towards Croxton the following reply from Mr. 
Ballow :— 

'' MinehU^, 20ek Auffuti, 1856. 
*' Bey. akd Deab Sib, — ^Your letter needed no apolo^ 
at all, inasmuch as we consider every person who takes 
an interest in our beloved E^a as establishing a very 
strong claim on our gratitude and regard. ' And permit 
me to say that, in name at least, you are by no means the 
stranger to us which you may suppose. Mrs. Ballow and 
I were present when you purchased at Gravelling Castle 
that portrait of which you speak. Years before, we had 
noticed (when looking over the castle) that extraordinary 
likeness to our dear young friend. And ever on the watch 
for something which might dissipate the doubt encompas* 
ing her birth, we wished to see the picture again, and, if 
possible to ascertain something more about the original. I 
may tell you now, without much fear of giving you offence* 
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that We longed to inquire into f/our reasons for baying 
that portrait, and that your name has yery often been in 
our thoughts during the last four or fiye weeks. I send 
herewith the important paper (a copy of it, that is) which 
was left in our hands by Mr. Ferrier, Eva's self-appointed 
guardian, and the uncle by marriage of my wife. I also 
send you a clue to names and places, exactly as they were 
known to Mr. Ferrier himself. 

** How Mrs. Ferrier (Mr. F.'s sister-in-law) obtained 
her clue to the name of Boberts I never could ascertain. 
l^ov will I offer any comment on her proceedings. I shall 
wait impatiently (I 'had almost said) for a further com- 
munication from you, and remain, 

" Yours ever faithfully, 

"Fbbdebice Ballow." 

This Mr. Dykhaxt received on the Thursday. 
That very afternoon he went out, not on horseback, 
but in his gig, to Marlby. He took along with 
him the portrait of Miss Somerb^. 

** If," he said to Mrs. Campion — "if I had not 
already written about it to Lord Fitzadam, it 
should be yours instead." 

" I could not have taken it from him. If you 
will leave it with me for a day or two, I should be 
glad to sketch a copy of it." 

" That you may be sure I will. Can you return 
it on Monday % We think, as you say you will be 
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quite ready for him, of sending poor Elwood here 
on that day. And I shall accompany or precede 
them in my gig." 

Mrs. Campion said she was sure of completing 
her sketch before that day. And Mr. Dykhart 
spoke again, but on another subject. 

*• Adela," he said, " can you trust me V* 

'* I have trusted you, dear Mr. Dykhart. I do 
not mean in confessing my identity to you. That I 
might not have been able to conceal. Bnt in what 
I told you on Monday, as to my sorrows and 
troubles.** 

** You confide in my honour, I very well know* 
But can you as thoroughly trust in my prudence ?** 

" I could, I feel sure. But if you mean to say. 
Can I tell you all, I dare not say yes. I hesitate 
not from any manner of doubt as to yourself, but 
because it was my husband's wish to keep the 
matter secret." 

** That, Adela, I think I know. Nor do I ask 
you to disregard his wish. But I liad a strong per. 
suasion, when I saw you on Monday, that there 
was much in the matter which has been kept 
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secret — most wrongfully kept secret — ^firom your- 
sielf. I cannot now explain to you how immensely 
certain circumstances have increased that belief in 
me since. I remember your saying that, when 
once you wrote, entreating some intercourse with 
your daughter, you got a letter from Mr. Campion, 
somewhat strangely worded, only forbidding that 
intercourse as a thing unreasonable to ask.*' 

*^ Yes, that is exactly what I did say, and what 
occurred." 

'^ Shoudd you be transgressing the rule you have 
laid down for yourself if you permitted m^ to see 
that letter, or even to take a copy of it ? BeUeve 
me, it shall be discreetly used if at all." 

Mrs. Campion considered for just one moment. 

'^ I think," she said, " I may do that. There is 
no direct allusion to my great error in it." 

And within a few minutes the letter was fetched 
and laid before Mr. Dykhart. It was diort — ^very 
short, and his labour was qidckly finished. He 
did not stop now to analyse the few words ; that 
would be a task for a time of greater leisure. Then 
be again quitted Marlby. 
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On the following Mondajy the 23th of August, 
poor Issachar Elwood was removed to the Home 
for the Helpless at Marlbj. His moth^ overflowed 
with gratitude. And when the vicar promised her 
that, either by himself or at his expense, she should 
be conveyed to the asylum once a fortnight on a 
visit, her only remnant of objection was taken 
away, and she thanked Mr. Dykhart in a manner 
which — from causes known to ourselves and to him 
— was much more painful than pleasing to him. 
That evening he finally packed up the portrait 
which he had brought away with him fromMarlby, 
and, with its case amongst his luggage, he started 
for town the very next morning. 

Of course that portrait was not the occasion of 
his journey to London. But its living counterpart 
was so. A great congress was to be held in Lon- 
don about Eva and Ihe affairs which had mingled 
themselves up with her. First, there was to be a 
partition treaty as to Mr. Gryffyth's property. We 
may come to the results at once. Mr. Leyburn 
surrendered the Llanbadder estate, a property on 
the sea-coast, and likely soon to be valuable build- 
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ing ground, to his rev^neud brother and our 
esteemed friend, Mr, Dowlas. And the first inti^ 
mation which he received of Eva's non-relationship 
with him was accompanied by the news of his own 
enrichment in this way. The estate of Tyn-y-cwrw 
was charged with a life annuity of two hundred- 
pounds for poor Mrs. Boberts. She did not con. 
tinue in Tremallyoc House, but a very nice cottage 
in the same place was accorded (rent free) to her 
use. I am sorry to say she was forced to part with 
those beautiful cups and saucers which had filled 
her with so much exultant satisfaction over her 
sister's less beautiful crockery. All these arrange- 
ments (it is of some importance to tell you) were 
not completed, nor made known to those who were 
to benefit by them, until nearly the middle o 
September. But they were settled in elSect before 
August was over, by Mr. Leybum, his lawyer, 
Mr. Ballow, Eva, and the Welsh lawyer. Both 
Mr. Ballow and Mr. Dykhart were tax more 
interested in renewing the search after Eva's real 
parentage. 

On Friday, the 29th of August, there was much 
VOL. n. Y 
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of serious discussion between them, and while part 
of the still existing mystery did really appear to 
diminish, there were things which defied penetra- 
tion as boldly as ever. But it will be the fairest 
course to place the interview and its immediate 
results in full before the reader. 

Its remoter consequences were at once more 
terrible in their passing evil, and more fruitful in 
ultimate good. 
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